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Mrs.  AtnCTiCd,  above  all  women,  is  particular  in 
what  she  sets  before  her  family.  With  her  modern 
conveniences,  with  color  in  the  kitchen,  with  radio  as 
an  active  source  of  new  ideas,  Mrs.  America  gives 
much  thought  to  appearance  in  her  home — and  espe- 
cially  in  her  pantry. 

Corn  must  be  the  right  color,  and  succotash;  shrimp, 
crabmeat  or  lobster  do  not  get  to  the  table  unless 
they  look  right  when  the  can  is  opened. 

When  Mrs.  America  buys  foods,  she  buys  those 
that  have  passed  muster  before.  “Brands  that  I  have 
found  satisfactory  once,”  she  thinks,  “will  probably 
always  be  satisfactory.”  And  she’s  right  every  time 
if  the  brands  she  buys  are  packed  in  Canco  C' 
Enamel  Lined  Cans. 

I  As\  a  Canco  salesman  about  Canco  C'Enamel 

I  Lined  Cans  for  Fall  pacl{S  such  as  corn,  lobster, 

succotash,  clams,  shrimp,  crabmeat,  chicken, 
seafood  and  tripe. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


CONTAINERS  OF  TIN  PLATE  ^  BLACK  IRON  -  GALVANIZED  IRON  FIBRE 


METAL  SIGNS  AND 


DISPLAY  FIXTURES 


Look  for  this  emblem  embossed 
in  the  bottom  of  Canco  C-Enamel 
Lined  Cans. 
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CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

V  MAIN  OFFICE 
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OF  THE  GREATEST  ASSETS  OF  PFAUDLER  GLASS- 
LINED  EQUIPMENT  IS  THE  DIVERSITY  OF  PRO- 
DUCTS  WHICH  CAN  BE  Safely  HANDLED  IN  IT 


The  Edgett-Burnham  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  use  a  battery  of  standard  model  “A”  single 


shell  storage  tanks  for  storing,  mixing  and  heating  vegetable  brines  and  syrups. 


"Y^ITHOUT  exception  the  diver- 
sified  applications  of  Pfaudler 
Glass-Lined  Equipment  in  the  food 
industries  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
type.  What  could  give  greater 
proof  of  the  profitable  service  it  is 
rendering  thousands  of  users? 

Unlike  any  other  type  of  proces¬ 
sing  machinery,  glass-lined  equip¬ 
ment  remains  inert  to  the  actions 


of  acids,  organic  as  well  as  inorg¬ 
anic.  The  benefits  resulting  are, 
of  course,  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  form  of  purer  products 
having  natural  color  and  flavor 
and  which  have  established  a 
new  standard  of  quality. 

Let  us  give  you  the  benefit  of  our 
vast  experience  in  this  field.  We 
attach  no  obligation  for  this  service. 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 
Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre- 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super-sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in- 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  jor  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  cf  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  ---  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ‘  HOOPESTON,  ILL.  •  HAYWARD,  CALIF. 
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Our  Latels 
tKc  Hi/dvesf  ^Staivdard 


y\rtisti^^)IRerit  0on^ereial\&lue, 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

<StecKer  LitKogreiphic  <2>. 

Roclvester;  N.'^ 


Unless  you  use  the  MONITOR  Cherry 
Fitter,  you  do  not  know  the  joy  of  the  use  of 
the  perfect  machine. 

Put  in  the  late  model  of  MONITOR  FITTER. 
Watch  its  capacity-where  you  gain  over  other  ma¬ 
chines.  Note  the  few  pits  left  in  the  pitted  stock  - 
it  gets  you  within  the  requirements.  See  the  perfect 
condition  of  the  Pitted  Cherry  -  it  gives  your  pack 
the  needed  quality. 

There  is  every  reason  why  you  should  use  the 
machine  and  none  whatever  why  you  should  not. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Rabins  &  Co.  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Jno.  R.  Cary  Inc.,  726  Harrison  St. 

San  Francisco  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFC.  CO.  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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KNAPPCO  gums  ana  pastes 
are  m^de  expressly  for  use  in 
Knapp  Labeling  Machines. 
Shipped  from  New  York  or 
Chicago. 


Good  Labeling — 

applying  all  kinds  of  labels— plain,  embossed  or 
varnished,  heavy  or  light,  compact  or  loose  texture, 
varying  widths — 

cans  of  all  conditions — hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moist — 

all  kinds  of  atmospheric  conditions — 

KNAPP:  Labelers  do  good  labeling  under  all  these 
conditions! 

^FRED  H.KNAPP  CORPORATION 

LABELING  and  BOXING  NACHINES 

CENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD.  NEW  JERSEY 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Baltimore  Salt  Lake  City 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 


AN  AUTOMATIC  PRESS  -  That 
Actually  IS  AUTOMATIC 


Manufacturers  of  Presses  have  claimed  this  for 
years.  Now  it  is  really  accomplished.  C'ameron 
i  inventions  immediately  stop  this 

X  press  at  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 

Regardless  of  where  the  jam  occurs, 
one  of  several  safety  devices  irnmedi- 
ately  stops  this  press. 

It  needs  no  operator.  One  attendant  can  feed 
three  such  presses.  No  loss  of  time  for  clear¬ 
ing  jams.  It  is  actually  automatic. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


MM 
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Built  to  Overcome  Dirt 


Berlin  Chapman  all-purpose  blancher  is  built  so  that  it  can  be  inspected — every  part  inside  and  outside  is  visible  to  the  eye.  It 
is  really  built  to  overcome  the  usual  faults  of  the  modern  blancher  —dirt.  These  blanchers  clean  themselves  while  operating. 
Sludge  is  forced  to  the  bottom  of  blancher  and  flows  out  through  the  bottom  drain  which  runs  all  the  time.  Can  be  furnished 
with  either  right  angle  or  straight  drive. 

This  equipment  is  described  in  our  new  catalog.  A  copy  will  be  sent  you  upon  request.  Write  tor  it  now. 


Berlin,  Wisconsin 


VCANNING^  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


Do  You  Need  a 
Chemisfs  Advice? 


Our  Experts  will  analyze  and 
inform  you  how  to  manufacture 
any  food  product  desired. 


Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  &  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 


15  S.  Gay  St. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Every  Sieve  Accessible 
- Small  Space 

Hemlock,  N.  Y.,  Jany  12,  1928 

The  perfect  grading,  large  capacity,  the  splendid 
washing  it  gives  the  peas,  relative  small  floor  space 
occupied,  coupled  with  many  other  good  points  such 
as  sturdiness  of  construction,  cleanliness,  etc.,  lead 
us  to  believe  you  have  indeed  brought  out  the  ideal 
Grader. 

The  machine  worked  perfectly  for  us,  the  quality  of 
grading  surpassing  anything  we  had  ever  had,  and 
we  feel  sure  all  of  our  peas  were  in  their  proper 
grades. 

Livingston  County  Canning  Co.  Inc. 

Guy  F.  Osborn 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclar-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  "carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc 


COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  Elast  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 

Factories  and  Sales  Ofices: 

CHICAGO  BALTIMORE  JERSEY  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO  ST.  LOUIS 

CINCINNATI  DETROIT  LOS  ANGELES  SYRACUSE  NEW  ORLEANS' 

CLEARING  SEATTLE  PASSAIC  ROANOKE  CANONSBURG 

SAN  JOSE  BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 
08  second-class  mail  matter. 

terms  op  subscription 
One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -  -  -  -  -  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates  —  According  to 
space  and  location. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  Thb 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Tradb 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


The  use  of  grades  on  labels— We  have 

been  so  anxious  to  see  something  definite  come 
out  of  the  many  efforts  to  secure  standards  or 
grades  for  all  canned  foods,  so  that  the  canners  might 
be  able  to  tell,  on  their  labels,  just  exactly  what  the 
consumer  is  getting  before  she  opened  the  can,  that  we 
read  into  a  recent  expression  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  a  rebuke  that  was  not  there.  Or  at  least  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  rebuke. 

Let  us  summarize  the  situation:  Mr.  Yohe  and 
his  assistants,  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  Act, 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  form  some  tangible 
standards  for  canned  foods  offered  for  storage  under 
that  plan.  These  standards  were  necessary,  so  that 
there  would  be  a  common  ground  of  agreement  u^on 
which  all  bankers  or  others  might  stand  when  loaning 
money  upon  these  warehouse  receipts.  They  succeeded 
better  than  any  of  the  many  canner  committees  that 
have  worked  upon  this  question  over  the  many  years, 
and  candidly  we  rejoiced  at  their  success.  You  will  re¬ 
call  they  designated  those  standards  as  “U.  S.  Grade 
A.”  “U.  S.  Grade  B,”  and  “U.  S.  Grade  C.”  We  ex¬ 
pressed  this  joy  in  an  editorial  headed  “At  Last  A 
Standard,"  and  went  on  to  say  that  at  last  here  was  a 
real  start  towards  definite  standards.  Our  idea,  of 
course,  was  always  that  such  standards  might  be  used 
on  the  labels.  And  we  had  two  reasons  for  that:  first, 
to  make  the  labels  mean  something  to  the  public,  where 
today  practically  all  labels  are  utterly  meaningless; 
and  second  (and  if  we  told  the  whole  truth,  more  par¬ 
ticularly),  to  force  the  canners  to  pack  each  can  fully 
up  to  the  grade  used  on  the  label.  And  we  counted,  of 
course,  upon  the  Food  Laws  to  make  the  contents  live 
up  to  the  claims  on  the  label.  In  other  words,  we 
seemed  to  have  something  real  and  worth  while. 

And  then  came  a  letter  from  W.  G.  Campbell,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  N.  C.  A.  Weekly  Bulletin  to  its  members, 
saying  that  such  grades  should  not  be  used  upon  the 
labels.  That  seemed  to  take  our  nice,  new  toy  away 
from  us,  and  we  were  disappointed,  and  it  also  seemed 
to  indicate  a  disagreement  between  the  U.  S.  Ware¬ 
housing  side  and  the  Food  Law  side.  But  in  this  we 
v.'ere  mistaken.  And  for  fear  we  have  caused  others  to 
think  as  we  then  thought,  we  want  to  make  this  ex¬ 
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planation,  and  to  set  the  whole  matter  straight.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Campbell,  Director  of  the  Regulatory  Work  (the 
enforcement  of  the  U.  S.  food  law),  explains  this  very 
clearly  in  his  letter,  which  we  give  below. 

But,  before  quoting  this  letter,  let  us  explain  that 
the  use  of  the  term  “U.  S.  Grade,”  for  instance,  would 
most  assuredly  cause  a  misunderstanding  in  the  minds 
of  the  vast  majority  of  consumers,  and  lead  them  to 
believe  that  the  goods  were  U.  S.  Inspected.  That  the 
Government  cannot  permit.  After  all,  Vice-President- 
elect  Curtis  was  right  in  his  characterization  of  the 
masses,  and  the  Bureau  must  be  careful. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Regulatory  Work, 

Washington,  November  14,  1928. 

Dear  Mr.  Judge: 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  your  recent  editorial 
under  the  caption  “At  Last  a  Standard.”  I  have  read  also  with 
interest  the  editorial  appearing  in  the  issue  of  October  15  under 
the  heading  “The  Elusiveness  of  Standards,”  in  which  you  ex¬ 
press  the  view  that  “it  was  thought  the  quality  inspection  set 
up  by  the  U.  S.  Warehousing  Act  would  at  least  make  a  definite 
start  towards  that  goal.”  Those  in  the  Department  who  are 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  the  Warehouse  Act  have 
expressed  the  thought  that  your  editorial  indicates  that  you 
construed  my  letter  to  the  National  Canners  Association  as 
meaning  that  the  Department  no  longer  views  with  favor  the 
tentative  grades  issued  under  that  act.  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  you  have  misunderstood  my  point  of  view.  In  order,  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding,  I 
have  thought  it  wise  to  write  you. 

The  grades  thus  far  issued  under  the  United  States  Ware¬ 
house  Act  were  issued  for  warehousing  purposes.  That  law  re¬ 
quires  that  the  grade  of  a  product  stored  in  a  federally  licensed 
warehouse  shall  be  stated  on  the  warehouse  receipt.  The  grade 
designation  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  banker  to  whom  the 
receipt  may  be  presented  as  collateral  for  a  loan  definite  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  market  value  of  the  commodity  represented 
by  the  receipt. 

Quality  values  as  expressed  by  grade  descriptions  for  can¬ 
ned  foods  in  ordinary  channels  of  commercial  trade,  such  as  be¬ 
tween  canner,  broker,  wholesaler  and  retailer  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  on  the  other,  are 
quitd  different  things.  To  establish  a  proper  trading  basis  the 
trade  must  know  the  relative  value  of  the  principal  factors 
which  constitute  a  fancy,  an  extra  standard  or  standard  grade. 
The  trade  should  be  expected  to  know  the  different  factors  that 
make  a  certain  product  a  certain  grade  and  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  trade  should  be  generally  in  accord  with  respect  to 
these  things.  The  average  consumer  probably  knows  but  little 
concerning  the  various  factors  that  enter  into  determining  a 
grade  or  of  the  relative  value  of  those  factors.  However,  the 
trade  should  be  able  to  use  the  tentative  grades  issued  under  the 
Warehouse  Act  with  more  precision  than  it  can  use  any  other 
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grades  that  have  come  to  our  attention.  But  to  place  any  grade 
designation,  such  as  U.  S.  Grade  A,  on  a  can  which  goes  to  the 
consumer  seems  inadvisable  and  might  be  misleading,  for  such 
a  designation  could  easily  convey  to  the  consumer  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  label  represented  Government  inspection  and  ap¬ 
proval  in  the  broadest  sense,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
no  law  authorizing  the  Department  to  grade  canned  foods  other 
than  the  authority  contained  in  the  United  States  Warehouse 
Act,  and  that  authority  applies  only  to  goods  stored  in  ware¬ 
houses  licensed  under  that  act.  If  the  contents  of  a  can  so 
labeled  did  not  meet  the  grade  requirements,  there  would  be  a 
misbranding  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  enter  into  the  tentative  grades  issued  under  the 
United  States  Warehouse  Act  do  not  at  this  stage  permit  of 
that  precision  of  determination  which  is  essential  if  the  grade 
designations  are  to  appear  on  labels  of  canned  foods  which  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  consumers. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  to  be  advisable 
to  carry  grade  designations  on  labels.  However,  I  see  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  trade  generally  using  these  grades  for  trade  purposes 
with  no  mention  made  of  the  grade  on  the  labels.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  me  the  use  of  these  grades  ought  to  facilitate  trading, 
avoid  many  disputes  and  expedite  arbitrations  when  differences 
do  arise. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  this  letter  as  you 
think  desirable. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  CAMPBELL, 
Director  of  Regulatory  Work. 

And  that  the  Bureau  and  the  Warehousing  depart¬ 
ment  are  in  full  accord  is  shown  in  a  letter  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Yohe,  in  which  he  says: 

“Mr.  Campbell’s  letter  to  you,  it  seems  to  me, 
clears  up  the  question  admirably  and  gives  all  true 
believers  in  standardization  of  canned  foods  proper 
support.  I  think  we  can  all  rally  behind  that 
letter.” 

DR.  H.  E.  BARNARD  BACK 


During  the  term  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Barnard  as  State 
Food  Commissioner  of  Indiana  he  rendered  a 
great  service  to  the  Indiana  canners  in  aiding 
them  to  solve  their  canning  troubles,  and  helping  them 
to  establish  their  reputation  for  packing  superior  qual¬ 
ity  canned  foods.  He  left  that  office  with  the  good  will 
and  high  regard  of  every  canner  in  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana. 

He  later  organized  the  Commercial  Laboratories 
at  Indianapolis,  which  he  conducted  in  a  very  helpful 
way  for  the  canners.  When  he  became  President  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Baking,  that  laboratory  was 
taken  over  by  his  associate,  W.  D.  McAbee.  These 
laboratories  have  continued  to  render  a  helpful  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  canning  industry,  not  only  in  Indiana,  but 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  assisting  them  in  the 
control  of  operations  at  the  plant  and  through  analysis 
and  examinations  at  the  laboratory,  and  have  contrib¬ 
uted  through  their  technical  service  to  the  success  of 
many  packers. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  McAbee,  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  continue  real  service  to  the  canners,  Dr.  Bar¬ 
nard .  resigned  as  President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Baking  and  has  re-acquired  the  Commercial  Labora¬ 
tories,  and  intends  to  maintain  them  under  the  original 
name  as  the  scientific  department  of  H.  E.  Barnard, 
Inc.,  for  the  solution  of  the  chemical  and  technical 
problems  of  the  Food  Industry. 

Dr.  Barnard  is  a  national  character,  being  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  the  food  industries  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  as  to  food  authorities.  He  will  not  only 
render  a  service  to  canners  on  laboratory  control  of 
raw  and  finished  products,  but  as  well  special  service  in 
the  matters  relating  to  the  public  and  to  pure  food 
control. 


No  doubt  it  will  be  of  interest  to  the  canning  trade 
to  know  that  he  organized  the  American  Honey  Insti¬ 
tute  last  spring,  and  which  is  developing  a  service 
largely  educational  for  more  than  800,000  beekeepers 
of  the  country.  Among  the  supporters  of  this  insti¬ 
tute  are  the  companies  which  manufacture  tin  cans 
and  glass  packages  for  the  canning  and  preserving 
trade. 

As  technical  consultant  for  the  Royal  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Company  he  has  rendered  a  commendable  service. 
Through  its  subsidiaries  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
Company  now  packs  not  only  baking  powder  but  may¬ 
onnaise,  gelatin  products  and  yeasts,  and  operates  at 
Roby,  Ind.,  the  American  Maize  Products  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  producers  of  corn  starches,  sugar, 
syrup  and  oils. 

Canners  the  country  over  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Barnard  is  in  a  position  to  give  them  expert 
service  and  advice  in  solving  their  canning  problems. 

The  laboratories  will  be  established  in  the  Wim- 
mer  Building,  Illinois  and  New  York  streets,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana.  Offices  will  also  be  maintained  at  410 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
for  the  conduct  of  all  operations. 

PROGRAM  WESTERN  CANNERS’  MEETING 


First  Session 


Noon  Luncheon 

Crystal  Room,  Hotel  Sherman,  12.45  P.  M.,  Tues¬ 
day,  December  4,  1928. 

Program 

Optimist  Male  Quartette,  W.  R.  Dickinson,  P.  E. 
Reed,  L.  R.  De  Mert,  H.  F.  Flahavhan.  A.  Heilman, 
Accompanist. 

Address,  Howard  A.  Orr,  President,  Western  Can¬ 
ners  Association. 

Address,  B.  C.  Nott,  President,  National  Canners 
Association. 

Address,  H.  E.  Lincoln,  President,  National  Food 
Brokers  Association. 

Address,  Gordon  H.  Kellogg,  President,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supply  Association. 

Address,  H.  Markham  Flannery,  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Address,  Gordon  C.  Corbaley,  The  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Food  Distribution,  Inc. 

Royal  F.  Clark,  Report  on  Status  of  Proposed  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Campaign. 

Motion  Pictures  of  the  Canning  Industry.  By 
courtesy  of  Anderson-Barngrover  Co. 

Second  Session 

Crystal  Room,  Hotel  Sherman,  10.00  A.  M., 
Wednesday,  December  5,  1928. 

Executive  Session 
(For  Canners  only.) 

Address,  Alvin  C.  Reis,  ex-Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  Wisconsin. 

Address,  Wm.  M.  Kinney,  General  Manager,  Port¬ 
land  Cement  Association. 

Address,  Gerald  E.  Stedman,  Director  of  Market 
Planning,  C.  C.  Winningham,  Inc.,  “The  Newer  Trends 
in  Marketing  as  They  Affect  the  Canned  Foods  Indus¬ 
try.” 

Address,  Thomas  E.  Dye,  Secretary,  Canners  Co¬ 
operative  Warehouse  and  Finance  Co. 

Discussion,  Continuation  of  the  Canners’  Lecture 
Bureau. 

Adjournment. 
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November  26,  1928 


Meeting  Wisconsin  Canners 

Milwaukee  Nov.  13-14-15  1928 

Sections  hold  sessions— Official  Grading  explained  and  its  use  by  more  Canners  urged — 
Cannery  Waste  Treatment —The  pea  seed  situation — Aphis  control — The  new 
officers — Enjoyable  Banquet — The  exhibitors. 


INTRODUCTION — ^Wisconsin  never  fails  to  have  a 
good  meeting,  and  this  year  was  no  exception.  The 
crowd  was  there,  and  it  was  in  good  humor  and 
good  spirits  because  business  has  been  good,  the  peas 
and  other  items  moving  rapidly  out  of  the  warehouses. 
Some  thought  they  were  rather  too  contented  and  bent 
more  upon  pleasure  and  the  enjoyment  of  this  their 
annual  holiday  than  upon  problems  which  might  help 
their  business.  But  they  attended  the  Sectional  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  general  meetings,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  end  of  the  work,  the  business  session,  most  of  them 
were  absent — had  left  for  home  or  elsewhere.  This 
belocked  some  very  important  business,  and  that  is 
unfortunate.  It  was  hoped  to  make  the  grading  of  all 
canned  peas  by  the  Department  of  Markets,  as  now 
done  for  some  of  the  canners,  a  compulsory  measure 
and  thus  bring  all  Wisconsin  peas  in  under  this  excel¬ 
lent  movement,  but  this  was  not  accomplished.  And 
unfortunately  the  Department  of  Markets  now  threat¬ 
ens  to  disemburse  this  service  for  the  canners  unless 
more  of  the  canners  adopt  it.  The  canners  ought  never 
allow  this  to  die  out.  It  is  worth  too  much  to  them. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  13,  1928 


The  meeting  of  the  Kraut  Section  was  called  off  because 
of  lack  of  attendance. 

MEETING  OF  THE  CORN  SECTION 


HENRY  SOLTAU,  Secretary,  presiding. 


The  meeting  was  given  up  to  general  discussion  of  problems 
confronting  the  corn  canners.  Strains  and  varieties  of 
seed  was  the  first  point  of  consideration.  Henry  Soltau 
grows  a  special  strain  of  seed  of  his  own  development.  He  finds 
that  results  are  far  better  than  any  other  commercial  seed  that 
he  has  used.  He  also  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  corn  crop 
a  big  factor  is  the  fodder  that  he  gets  from  this  crop. 

Dr.  Goeres  stated  that  he  grows  Country  Gentleman  vari¬ 
ety,  which  also  produces  a  good  fodder. 

Prof.  R.  A.  Brink,  of  the  Department  of  Genetics  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  was  then  called  on.  Professor  Brink 
said  that  through  the  course  of  the  year  several  meetings  have 
been  held  which  gave  them  an  excellent  chance  to  pool  their 
various  ideas  for  Sweet-corn  improvement.  They  have  agreed 
that  seed  selection  is  not  of  much  advantage,  but  find  that  field 
selection  helps  greatly  in  producing  a  quality  crop,  and  also 
helps  in  eliminating  disease.  The  Department  has  done  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  work  on  inbreeding  varieties  which  have 
shown  excellent  results.  They,  of  course,  have  been  able  to 
eliminate  the  undesirable  strains  and  claim  that  for  1929  they 
will  have  sufficient  seed  for  a  commercial  test  and  will  do  this. 

Professor  Brink  stated  that  the  severe  program  for  other 
crops,  such  as  field  corn,  alfalfa,  etc.,  is  taking  most  of  the 
time  of  the  Department,  so  that  Sweet-corn  has  been  practically 
squeezed  out  of  the  program.  He  suggested  that  increased 
activities  will  come  from  the  organized  support  of  the  canning 
industry. 

Professor  Brink  also  stated  that  most  canners  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  into  inbreeding,  it  being  a  very  expensive  experi¬ 
ment,  his  only  procedure  is  to  field  selection. 


Experiments  show  that  the  canner  should  use,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  locally  grown  seed,  as  seed  grown  in  a  warm  climate 
thrives  best  in  that  climate  and  may  not  be  susceptible  to  other 
climates. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Soltau  said  that  he  finds  the  grading 
of  seed  helps  much  as  to  maturity.  He  found  that  the  larger 
seed  matured  two  to  four  days  earlier  than  the  next  smaller 
seed.  The  proportions  of  the  grading  results  were  about  one- 
half  more  medium  size-seed  over  the  large  and  the  smaller  size. 
No  difference  in  the  size  of  the  ear  and  kernel  was  noted. 

It  has  been  the  experience  with  some  of  the  corn  canners 
that  the  enamel  can  does  away  with  corn  black,  but  gives  the 
corn  a  peculiar  flavor  and  a  darker  color.  After  much  discus¬ 
sion  on  this  subject,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  see  that 
sample  cans,  both  plain  and  enamel  lined,  would  be  packed  in 
1929  and  brought  in  to  the  meeting  for  cutting,  so  that  if  neces¬ 
sary  the  can  companies  could  be  called  in  to  help  solve  this 
problem.  The  committee  was  composed  of  George  Schorer,  The¬ 
odore  Anderson,  L.  R.  Edwards  and  William  Opetz.' 

The  Corn  Section  went  on  record  as  endorsing  State  grad¬ 
ing  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Officers  for  199  are:  Chairman,  Henry  Soltau;  Secretary, 
A.  R.  Burr. 

Here  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

THE  GENERAL  SESSION 

TUESDAY,  NOV.  13,  1928,  2  P.  M. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  P.  KRAEMER  presided. 


Mr.  KRAEMER’S  opening  remarks  consisted  of  the  reading 
of  a  letter  of  welcome  from  the  Milwaukee  Association 
of  Commerce.  He  then  appointed  the  following  com¬ 
mittees  : 

AMENDMENT  COMMITTEE:  J.  B.  Weix,  Chairman, 
Oconomowoc  Canning  Co.;  H.  A.  Verhulst,  Calumet  Packing 
Co.;  Mr.  Lee,  Cambria  Canning  Co.;  W.  A.  Shorer,  Fuhrman 
Canning  Co.;  Mr.  Davidson,  Columbia  Canning  Co.,  Horicon. 

RESOLUTION  COMMITTEE:  Carlton  Friday,  Chairman, 
Friday  Canning  Co.;  Mike  Krier,  Krier  Preserving  Co.;  Ned 
Fletcher,  Hustiford  Canning  Co.;  J.  B.  Faas,  Oostburg  Can¬ 
ning  Co.;  Mr.  Dahl,  Osseo  Canning  Co. 

MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE:  Frank  Roberts,  Chairman, 
Lake  Mills  Canning  Co.;  Al.  Klumb,  Rockfield  Canning  Co.; 
Mr.  Miller,  Wisconsin  Canning  Co.,  Winneconne. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE:  Jac.  Thiel,  Chairman,  Knowl- 
ton  Canning  Co.;  G.  J.  Hipke,  Chilton  Canning  Co.,  New  Hol¬ 
stein;  Wm.  Blodgett,  Mayville  Canning  Co. 

Mr.  Kramer  then  introduced  Mr.  L.  F.  Warrick,  State  Sani¬ 
tary  Engineer,  who  with  his  assistant,  Mr.  W.  W.  Gallaher,  told 
of  the  progress  made  on  the  subject  of  cannery  waste. 

PROGRESS  IN  CANNERY  WASTE  TREATMENT 
IN  WISCONSIN 


By  L.  F.  WARRICK,  State  Sanitary  Engineer,  and  W.  U.  GAL¬ 
LAHER,  Assistant  Sanitary  Engineer,  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Health 


Satisfactory  methods  of  cannery  waste  treatment  to 
effectively  prevent  nuisances  and  objectionable  stream  pol¬ 
lution  have  been  sought  in  several  States  where  canning 
constitutes  one  of  the  major  industries.  Considerable  informa¬ 
tion  and  data  of  value  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  presented 
by  varous  canning  wastes  have  been  obtained  through  these 
recent  investigations.  As  a  contribution  to  the  information  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  briefly 
outline  progress  made  in  cannery  waste  treatment  in  Wisconsin. 
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“EVERY  EAR  FIELD  SELECTED” 


From  the  stalk  during  the  growing  season 


NARROW  GRAIN  EVERGREEN  SEED  STOCK 

No  finer  sweet  corn  has  ever  been  produced  than  comes  from  Central 
Indiana,  a  section  largely  sugar  tree  soil  underlaid  with  limestone  and 
justly  famous  for  Its  excellent  quality. — BLOOD  TELLS* 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

SWEET  CORN  breeders  .nd  growers  PEAS— beans 

■  *  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ■  - 


HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINERS 


amachek  Ideal  Viners  during  the  past  twelve  seasons 
have  demonstrated  their  superiority  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Their  use  insures  more  thorough  hulling,  on 
any  condition  or  variety  of  peas  or  beans,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  use  of  any  other  viner.  The  savings 
effected  amount  to  several  hundred  dollars  per  viner 
each  season. 


Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chain  Adjusters 


Eatablished  1880 


Incorporated  1924 
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Fig.  1 — Typical  Fill  and  Draw  Type  of  Chemical  Treatment 
plant  for  cannery  ivastes.  The  hopper  bottom  treatment 
tanks  and  operating  horise  are  shown  in  the  foreground 
and  the  sludge  beds  at  the  7-ear. 


During  1925  a  co-operative  waste  treatment  research  pro¬ 
gram  was  proposed  to  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  by 
the  State  Board  of  Health.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  treating  wastes  had  yet  been  developed,  and 
that,  while  this  was  the  problem  of  the  industry,  the  State 
would  co-operate  in  developing  such  methods  to  the  end  that 
nuisances  and  objectionable  stream  pollution  caused  by  the 
wastes  would  be  eliminated.  Since  pea  cannery  wastes  offer  the 
major  problem  in  Wisconsin,  it  was  suggested  that  preliminary 
activities  be  confined  to  the  development  of  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  means  of  treating  these  wastes.  An  appropriation  of 
$500  was  made  by  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  to  start 
the  work,  and  the  results  of  the  preliminary  studies  conducted 
at  Poynette,  Wis.,  during  the  1926  canning  season  have  been 
published  in  a  report,  “Stream  Pollution  in  Wisconsin,”  copies 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  results  of  the  preliminary  studies  were  used  in  the 
design  and  installation  of  waste  treatment  plants  during  the 
past  two  years  at  pea  canneries  where  unsatisfactory  conditions 
existed.  The  plants  are  of  two  general  types,  classified  as  (1) 
continuous  flow  and  (2)  fill  and  draw  plants,  depending  on  the 
method  of  handling  the  wastes.  Operating  experiences  with 
seven  treatment  plants  during  1927,  indicated  that  the  fill  and 
draw  type  of  plant,  such  as  shown  in  Figure  1,  gave  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  results,  due  largely  to  more  exact  control  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  better  facilities  for  sludge  removal.  Though,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  results  obtained  were  satisfactory,  they  definitely  indi¬ 
cated  the  need  of  minor  modifications  in  design  and  operation 
control  methods,  the  desirability  of  secondary  treatment  in  some 
cases,  and  a  better  understanding  of  plant  operation  by  the  can¬ 
ners.  The  treatment  activities  were  carried  out  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  chemists,  N.  H.  Sanborn  and  A.  P.  Colburn,  furnished 
by  the  National  and  Wisconsin  Canners  Associations,  in  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  Sanitary  Engineering  personnel  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 


tion  and  operation,  all  canning  plants  should  be  provided  with 
efficient  waste  screening  equipment. 

During  the  summer  of  1928  there  were  in  operation  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  thirteen  plants  for  the  treatment  of  pea  can¬ 
nery  wastes.  Eleven  of  these  used  the  principle  of  chemical 
precipitation  and  two  disposed  of  the  wastes  by  broad  irriga¬ 
tion.  Operating  results  indicated  that  by  the  use  of  the  chem- 


Fig.  2 — Screcnhig  of  co7i77cry  wastes  is  the  first  step  in  treat¬ 
ment.  The  so-crn  shoivn  is  pi-ovided  with  satisfactory 
screening  discharge  facilities.  All  canning  plants'  shoidd 
pi'ovide  efficieiit  sc7'eening  for  the  factory  ivastes. 

ical  treatment  plants  the  objectionable  organic  substances  in  the 
wastes,  as  measured  by  the  oxygen  demand,  were  reduced  50  to 
75  per  cent.  This  was  accomplished  at  a  cost  of  34  to  78  cents 
per  case  of  No.  2  cans  of  peas,  which  figure  includes  cost  of 
chemicals,  labor  and  disposal  of  the  sludge.  The  cost  per  case 
was  higher  for  the  smaller  plants,  since  labor  costs  were  about 
the  same  for  all  installations. 


Fig.  If — An  ideal  installation  for  removing  screenings.  The 
b7icket  elevato7-  lifts  the  screenings  into  an  elevatd  hopper, 
from  which  they  are  periodically  removed  for  final  dis'posal 
as  hog  feed  on  nearby  farms. 


Some  of  the  modifications  made  in  the  design  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  fill  and  draw  treatment  plants  include  circular  tanks 
v/ith  conical  bottoms,  having  a  slope  of  45  degrees,  lime  solution 
tanks,  as  showm  in  Figure  5,  quick-opening  gate  valves  to  facili¬ 
tate  sludge  removal,  and  other  such  changes  in  mechanical 
equipment  to  aid  the  plant  operator.  The  interior  of  one  of  the 
fill  and  draw  treatment  tanks  is  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  sludge 
beds  were  provided  with  swivel  pipes  for  removal  of  clear  liquid 
from  the  surface  of  the  sludge  to  allow  more  rapid  drying.  From 
3  to  6  inches  of  wasted  sand  placed  over  6  inches  of  gravel  and 
a  4-inch  drain  tile  was  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  con¬ 
struction  for  sludge  beds. 

From  the  experiences  during  the  past  summer  at  the  two 
plants  using  the  system  of  screening  and  broad  irrigation,  this 
method  is  considered  impractical  for  general  application.  The 
ponds  that  resulted  when  the  soil  failed  to  absorb  the  wastes 
gave  rise  to  odor  nuisances.  Ponding  conditions  which  resulted 


Screening  of  the  factory  wastes  is  the  first  step  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  organic  substances,  and  is  necessary  irrespective  of 
the  method  adopted  for  further  treatment.  Experience  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  most  effective  results  are  obtained  with  mechanical 
or  rotary  screen  units  having  at  least  a  40-mesh  wire  covering. 
These  units  should  be  provided  with  satisfactory  discharge  fa¬ 
cilities  for  materials  removed  from  the  waste,  such  as  shown 
in  Figure  2,  and  kept  in  repair,  otherwise  such  difficulties  as 
shown  in  Figuge  3  are  encountered.  An  ideal  installation  for 
the  removal  of  screenings,  consisting  of  a  perforated  bucket,  ele¬ 
vator  and  storage  hopper,  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  The  contents 
of  the  elevated  hopper  are  dumped  into  wagons  or  trucks  and 
hauled  to  nearby  farms  for  stock  feeding  purposes.  Because 
of  the  improvements  effected  at  relatively  little  cost  for  installa- 


To  assist  the  canners  in  obtaining  maximum  operating  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  treatment  plants,  students  desiring  summer  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  canneries  were  given  a  preliminary  instruction 
course  in  the  waste  treatment  control  methods  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  1928  canning  season.  Considerable  credit  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  operation  obtained  during  the  past  summer  must  he  ex¬ 
tended  to  these  men  and  to  B.  Landow,  chemist,  employed  by  the 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  to  assist  the  State  in  extending 
activities  to  include  other  canning  plant  wastes. 
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at  one  of  the  disposal  fields  are  shown  in  Fibres  7  and  8.  It 
may  be  possible,  in  rare  instances,  to  dispose  of  cannery  wastes 
by  this  method  on  exceedingly  porous  soil,  but  soils  of  this  type 
are  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Wisconsin  canneries. 

During  the  past  season  much  time  was  devot^  in  s^king 
to  improve  present  treatment  technique,  in  extending  activities 
to  include  treatment  of  bean,  beet  and  com  wastes  by  chemical 
precipitation  and  secondary  treatment  of  pea  cannery  wastes. 
Further  studies  included  experiments  with  a  small  trickling 
filter,  shown  in  Figure  9,  and  chlorination  as  methods  of  sec¬ 
ondary  treatment,  and  the  use  of  chlorinated  copperas  as  a 
possible  substitute  for  ferrous  sulfate.  These  studies,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Summarizing,  the  results  of  experimental  work  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cannery  wastes  in  Wisconsin  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  removal  of  gross  solids,  mechanical  screen  units 
covered  with  40-mesh  wire  are  found  to  be  most  satisfactory 
and  constitute  a  very  essential  part  of  any  treatment  system. 
Every  canning  factory  should  be  equipped  •with  effective  waste 
screening  facilities. 

2.  For  further  treatment  of  the  screened  waste  to  reduce 
objectionable  organic  matter  50  to  75  per  cent  as  measured  by 
the  oxygen  demand,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  3^4  pounds  of  fer¬ 
rous  sulfate  and  7  hi  pounds  of  lime  per  thousand  gallons  of  pea 
canning  wastes;  2%  pounds  of  ferrous  sulfate  and  6.0  pounds 
of  lime  per  thousand  gallons  of  wax  bean  wastes,  and  Shi 
pounds  of  ferrous  sulfate  and  6.0  pounds  of  lime  per  thousand 
gallons  of  corn  wastes.  Thorough  mixing  of  the  chemicals  with 
the  waste  and  a  settling  period  of  at  least  one  hour  are  re¬ 
quired  to  insure  proper  treatment.  Daily  removal  of  the  sludge 
is  essential. 

3.  A  trickling  filter  constructed  of  crushed  limestone  8 
feet  in  depth  will  reduce  the  oxygen  demand  of  pea  canning 


Fig.  8 — The  same  field  about  the  middle  of  the  canning  season. 
Unless  exceptional  soil  conditions  exist  and  the  disposal 
field  is  remote  from  dwellings,  this  method  of  treatment  vs 
unsatisfactory. 

waste  remaining  after  chemical  treatment  35  to  84  per  cent 
if  the  volume  of  wastes  applied  does  not  exceed  three  million 
gallons  per  acre  of  filter  area  per  day.  About  two  weeks  of 
operation  were  required  before  the  filter  became  effective. 

4.  Operation  costs  of  chemical  treatment  plants  was  0.34 
Lc  0.78  of  a  cent  per  case  of  peas.  The  cost  of  a  treatment 
plant  properly  designed,  constructed  and  equipped  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  wastes  from  a  three-line  pea  cannery  was  $3,500. 

5.  Sludge  produced  by  proper  chemical  treatment  dries 
rapidly  on  sand  beds  and  has  no  appreciable  odor.  It  has  a 
fertilizer  value  of  about  $3.50  per  ton,  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
removal  and  use  on  nearby  farms. 

Mr.  Fred  R.  Pulley,  in  charge  of  grading  service,  Wiscon- 
.sin  Department  of  Markets,  then  read  his  paper. 

THE  GRADING  OF  CANNED  FOODS 


By  WISCONSIN  DEPARTMENT  OF  MARKETS 


About  three  weeks  ago  our  grading  work  slacked  up.  There 
were  practically  no  requests  for  grading  and  our  only 
•work  was  a  small  amount  of  regrading  and  checking.  At 
that  time  I  decided  to  take  a  short  trip  among  the  canners  to 
try  to  find  out  just  how  you  felt  towards  our  grading.  I  wanted 
to  know  whether  we  had  all  of  the  goods  which  were  to  be 


graded,  and  if  so,  why.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  be¬ 
cause  our  work  had  been  unsatisfactory  or  whether  there  was 
merely  no  need  for  additional  grading  due  to  factors  of  which 
we  had  no  control. 

In  planning  this  trip  I  divided  the  factories  into  three 
groups :  those  who  had  had  grading  done,  those  who  had  planned 
to  grade  and  changed  their  minds;  and  those  whom  we  had 
not  heard  from  at  all.  It  is  on  the  impressions  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  canners  that  I  would  like  to  base  our  discus¬ 
sion.  Among  the  canners  who  had  evidenced  no  signs  of  interest 
I  was  impressed  with  two  things:  First,  many  know  very  little 
about  and  had  given  no  consideration  to  our  plan  and  method 
of  grading.  This  I  hope  to  remedy  at  this  time.  Second,  many 
considered  volume  necessary  to  the  getting  of  results  and  did 
not  feel  that  they  would  be  benefited  by  the  grading  unless  all 
of  the  canners  had  their  products  graded.  This  is  something 
that  only  you  gentlemen  can  solve.  When  we  are  told  by  each 
canner  that  he  wants  the  grading  as  soon  as  the  rest  decide  to 
grade  but  not  before,  we  are  confronted  with  an  endless  circle 
that  gets  us  nowhere.  The  discussion  of  this,  I  believe,  we 
should  save  to  the  last. 

The  fact  that  the  market  was  fair  at  the  close  of  the  can¬ 
ning  season  and  that  many  goods  were  shipped  before  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  grade  them,  was  the  reason  that  several  can¬ 
ners  had  changed  their  minds  about  grading. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  by  the  very  favorable  reaction 
which  I  got  from  the  canners  who  had  had  us  grade  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  While  I  did  not  see  enough  of  the  canners  to  be  sure 
that  this  was  general,  those  that  I  did  see  were  unanimous  in 
saying  that  the  grading  had  been  a  big  help  to  them  and  well 
worth  the  cost. 

As  I  realize  that  many  of  you  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  our  grading  plan,  I  will  explain  briefly  the  plan  which 
we  have  followed  this  year,  before  going  into  the  discussion  of 
these  questions  and  other  problems  that  we  have  met. 

The  grading  is  done  on  a  plan  of  unbiased  scoring,  using  a 
code  system.  The  samples  are  drawn  by  inspectors  from  the 
Department  of  Markets.  These  men  select  a  number  of  cans 
from  each  lot  and  mark  them  with  the  number  of  the  lot  which 
corresponds  with  the  number  of  the  stack  card  which  is  pasted 
on  the  pile.  The  cans  are  also  marked  ■with  the  number  as¬ 
signed  to  that  factory.  A  record  sheet  is  also  made  by  the  in- 
pector,  giving  the  number  of  the  factory,  the  number  of  cases 
in  each  lot  and  the  can  marks  in  each  lot.  The  name  of  the 
factory  is  not  used  or  mentioned  again  until  the  certificates  are 
ready  to  be  mailed,  when  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  ware¬ 
house  sheet  to  determine  where  a  particular  bunch  of  certifi¬ 
cates  are  to  be  mailed.  In  this  way  the  graders  see  only  the 
warehouse  and  lot  numbers  of  the  samples  and  have  no  way  of 
knowing  to  whom  these  samples  belong. 

Each  of  three  licensed  graders  is  given  a  can  from  a  lot. 
If  the  lot  is  large,  over  a  thousand  cases,  each  is  given  two 
cans.  Each  grader  then  scores  his  one  or  more  cans  on  a  sheet 
which  is  provided  and  is  numbered  to  correspond  with  the  can. 
The  scores  of  these  three  graders  are  then  averaged,  item  by 
item,  and  transferred  to  a  fourth  sheet  which,  when  totaled, 
gives  the  official  score.  That  is,  if  one  grader  found  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  liquor  to  be  15  in  his  can,  a  second  grader  found  it  to 
be  14,  and  a  third  scored  his  13,  the  score  given  clearness  of 
liquor  would  be  14.  If  the  scores  on  any  item  vary  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  extent,^  one  or  more  additional  cans  are  cut  and  scored  by 
the  graders  in  order  to  determine  whether  one  of  the  samples 
was  an  off-can  or  whether  the  lot  was  generally  variable.  In 
other  words,  if  one  can  is  found  to  vary,  we  try  to  find  out  why 
or  to  what  extent  by  cutting  extra  ones.  The  certificates  of 
gi’ade  are  then  made  out,  using  the  total  of  the  average  scores 
from  the  average  sheet,  and  are  mailed  to  the  canner,  together 
with  this  average  or  summary  sheet. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  plan  on  which  the  grading  was  done 
this  year.  While  it  worked  quite  smoothly  this  year,  and  we 
believe  enabled  us  to  grade  the  goods  accurately  and  uniformly 
to  a  reasonable  degree,  we  do  not  claim  that  it  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved.  We  are  more  than  willing  to  make  any  changes  which 
you  feel  are  necessary,  even  to  the  extent  of  substituting  an 
entirely  different  plan.  Before  starting  to  tear  this  plan  to 
pieces  or  starting  to  build  a  new  plan,  is  probably  will  be  best 
to  list  the  problems  which  we  have  found  and  the  possible  sug¬ 
gestions  or  solutions  that  we  have  considered  and  that  have 
been  offered  by  canners.  The  problems  that  we  have  met  can 
largely  be  summarized  in  two  words,  namely:  Accuracy  and 
uniformity.  Our  chief  problem  in  accuracy  was  that  of  obtain¬ 
ing  samples  which  were  a  true  representation  of  the  lots.  Thi.s 
in  turn  can  be  divided  into  separate  problems.  First,  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  the  number  of  samples  that  needed  to 
be  cut  in  order  to  represent  a  lot  without  causing  a  lot  of  waste 
both  in  cans  and  in  the  time  of  the  graders.  This  in  turn  tied 
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up  with  the  very  important  problem  of  which  we  had  no  con¬ 
trol — that  of  warehousing.  If  all  the  lots  had  been  small  and 
devised  so  that  there  were  no  variations  in  quality  within  the 
lots,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  cut  but  three  cans;  that 
is,  one  a  piece  to  each  grader.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  Many  of  the  lots  were  large  and  often  with  variations 
in  quality.  If,  when  we  cut  three  cans  and  found  that  two  of 
the  cans  were  alike  and  the  third  can  to  be  of  a  much  poorer 
grade,  we  could  not  be  sure  that  the  good  cans  represented  two- 
thirds  of  the  lot  and  the  poor  can  one-third.  When  this  hap¬ 
pened  it  was  necessary  to  have  more  samples,  and  to  allow  for 
it  we  had  to  have  a  few  extra  cans  from  the  large  lots.  If 
when  we  cut  two  or  three  cans  from  a  lot  in  which  we  found  a 
poorer  can,  and  find  these  to  be  similar  to  the  better  can,  we  are 
still  not  sure  as  to  whether  that  poor  can  represents  a  few 
cases,  a  number  of  cases  or  is  merely  an  “off”  can  that  repre¬ 
sents  nothing. 

The  solution  to  this  probably  lies  in  one  of  two  possible 
changes:  either  in  factory  grading  where  it  would  be  possible 
to  go  back  to  the  lot  and  determine  by  drawing  additional  sam¬ 
ples,  just  what  the  variation  is,  or  by  a  change  toward  more 
uniformity  in  warehousing. 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 


Warehouse  grading  has  three  important  weaknesses.  First, 
it  would  mean  a  chang  e  to  uninterested  graders.  If  the  graders 
were  to  go  to  the  factories  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  have 
no  interest  in  any  factory.  Second,  it  would  take  considerably 
longer,  as  the  graders  would  necessarily  spend  some  time  going 
from  factory  to  factory.  And,  third,  it  would  add  more  expense, 
due  largely  to  wasted  time. 

A  change  in  warehousing  has  one  weakness.  It  would  mean 
a  small  amount  of  red  tape  right  at  the  busy  season  of  the  year. 
This  is  dangerous  to  any  State  activity  and,  of  course,  couldn’t 
be  considered  without  the  endorsement  of  you  gentlemen.  How¬ 
ever,  the  plan  which  would  have  many  advantages  and  which 
we  feel  would  produce  the  best  results  is  this:  The  certificates 
of  grade  should  be  issued  upon  a  number  of  cases  bearing  a 
certain  mark,  rather  than  upon  pile  of  cases  identified  by  a 
stack  card.  As  most  of  you,  if  not  all,  truck  your  cases  to  the 
stack  by  means  of  hand  trucks  holding  about  fifty  cases,  it  would 
be  possible  to  stamp  each  truck  load  with  a  number.  In  this 
way  each  fifty  cases  would  bear  a  number  which  would  identify 
those  cases.  From  every  truck  load,  or  from  every  other  load, 
a  case  of  samples  could  be  set  aside.  In  drawing  our  samples 
then  we  would  take  one  can  from  each  case  of  samples,  letting, 
say,  ten  truck  loads  or  a  thousand  cases  represent  a  lot.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  vary  the  size  of  the  lots  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  uniformity  of  the  packs.  This  plan  would  have  sev¬ 
eral  advantages.  First,  it  would  lessen  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
stitution  of  goods  by  letting  the  certificate  cover  a  number  of 
cases  stamped  with  a  certain  number  rather  than  a  pile  of  cases 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  identify  after  they  were  re¬ 
moved.  Second,  it  would  be  possible  to  locate  any  breaks  in 
quality,  and  you  would  not  be  taking  a  chance  of  getting  a  cer¬ 
tificate  giving  a  poor  grade,  because  we  had  found  samples 
which  were  typical  of  only  a  small  part  of  the  lot. 

Second  to  accuracy  comes  uniformity.  As  no  definite 
measure  can  be  applied  to  flavor,  tenderness,  etc.,  there  is  some 
difference  in  the  interpretation  of  the  score  sheet.  In  order  to 
minimize  this,  we  adopted  as  our  standard  the  opinion  of  three 
graders.  When  other  graders  were  appointed,  they  worked  at 
first  with  a  member  of  the  original  three  graders.  In  this  way 
we  could  check  their  interpretation  and  prevent  a  wide  variance. 
It  was  attempted  at  all  times  to  have  graders  work  together 
whose  composite  score  was  similar  to  the  composite  score  of  any 
three  other  graders.  Because  of  this  fact  and  because  the  grad¬ 
ers  were  often  busy  and  could  not  give  us  as  much  of  their  time 
as  we  needed,  the  work  was  at  times  slowed  up  considerably. 
It  would  be  possible  to  give  you  much  more  prompt  service  and 
more  uniform  grading  if  we  were  to  use  a  full-time  grading 
committee.  One  committee  working  all  of  the  time,  could  grade 
an  enormous  amount  of  goods  in  season  under  our  present 
system. 

In  regard  to  this  matter  of  giving  you  quicker  service,  it 
might  be  possible  to  adopt  a  plan  whereby  you  could  send  sam¬ 
ples  to  us  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  pack.  This  would  work  par¬ 
ticularly  well  if  the  plan  of  setting  aside  a  case  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  were  followed.  These  samples  would  be,  of  course,  sub¬ 
ject  to  confirmation  by  official  samplers  at  times  as  a  check.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  we  appoint  a  sampler  in  each  town, 
which  would  speed  the  sampling  up. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  minor  problems  that  arose  from 
time  to  time  that  we  have  pretty  well  ironed  out  and  which  I 
will  not  bother  you  with.  It  is  those  problems  relating  to  accu¬ 
racy  and  uniformity,  namely:  the  problem  of  getting  a  sample 
that  is  truly  representative  of  the  lot  by  either  taking  more  cans 
than  we  use,  by  grading  at  the  factory,  or  by  issuing  the  cer- 
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tiftcates  according  to  lots  and  numbers  rather  than  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  stack;  and  the  problem  of  a  more  uniform  grading  com¬ 
mittee  either  at  Madison  or  at  the  factory,  that  we  would  like 
your  opinion  on  today. 

The  general  discussion  on  this  subject  followed,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  calling  on  different  members  of  the  association  for  their 
views. 

Mr.  Soltau  suggested  that  work  be  done  to  devise  a  means 
of  mechanically  detecting  the  tenderness  of  the  peas  and  the 
clarity  of  liquor. 

Mr.  Burg  stated  that  his  company  had  their  pack  graded 
in  order  that  they  might  determine  the  accuracy  of  their  own 
opinion. 

Mr.  Kramer  sited  an  instance  where  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  peas  were  graded,  he  was  able  to  go  to  his  broker  and 
buy  peas  of  a  very  similar  quality  to  his  own  pack. 

Mr.  Weix  asked  the  canners  to  put  themselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  broker  who  has  samples  from  a  number  of  canneries 
submitted  to  him,  each  claiming  a  different  quality  and  each 
demanding  a  price  for  that  quality.  In  many  instances  a  sam¬ 
ple  so  termed  fancy  by  the  canner  would  not  grade  more  than 
an  extra  standard.  This  grading  would  simplify  all  of  this  by 
placing  the  proper  price  on  the  proper  goods. 

After  much  discussion  of  this  kind,  most  of  it  favorable  to 
the  grading  system,  the  convention  decided  to  take  it  up  for 
final  action  at  the  business  meeting  Thursday  afternoon. 

Adjournment. 

MEETING  OF  THE  PEA  SECTION 

WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  14,  1928,  9:30  A.  M. 

J.  P.  KRAEMER  presiding. 


Mr.  KRAEMER  opened  the  meeting  by  introducing  Mr.  E.  J. 
Renard,  Secretary  of  the  Canners  Seed  Corporation,  who 
spoke  as  follows: 

REVIEW  OF  1928  SEED  TRIALS 


By  EARL  J.  RENARD 


Are  seed  stocks  of  canning  peas  as  good  as  we  have  a  right 
to  expect?  If  stocks  were  good  why  was  there  so  much 
raggedness  and  lack  of  uniformity  this  past  season  ? 
Will  we  ever  have  Alaskas  and  other  varieties  free  from  rogues  ? 

These  and  similar  questions  have  been  asked  a  number  of 
times,  and  while  they  can  not  be  answered  completely,  some 
discussion  may  be  of  value. 

Are  seed  stocks  as  good  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect? 

A  study  of  the  trial  plots  representing  samples  of  seed 
sown  by  canners  as  well  as  samples  received  directly  from 
seedsmen  gives  an  indication  as  to  the  condition  of  stocks  being 
grown  for  the  can  as  well  as  stocks  in  the  hands  of  seedsmen. 
Though  better  seed  lots  are  being  developed,  I  believe  the  greater 
proportion  of  seed  delivered  to  canners  this  last  year  was  quite 
satisfactory.  There  were  exceptions  in  the  way  of  very  poor 
samples  in  the  test,  but  it  is  satisfying  to  note  that  the  poorest 
were  contributed  by  dealers  who  carry  on  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  business  with  canners. 

Most  reputable  seedsmen  have  and  seem  to  be  delivering 
quite  satisfactory  stocks  of  sweets,  including  such  as  Advancer, 
Perfection,  and  Horsford.  Many  lots,  however,  have  slight 
sprinklings  of  early  mixture  which,  though  present  in  low 
percentages,  merit  attention  because  of  their  maturity.  Seeds¬ 
men  are  using  considerable  effort  to  keep  the  content  of  such 
early  plants  in  their  stocks  of  sweet  varieties  at  a  minimum, 
but  even  so,  I  believe  that  every  canner  should  inspect  his 
fields  at  a  time  before  the  sweets  themselves  come  into  blossom 
and  remove  plants  already  in  bloom  to  insure  freedom  from 
even  the  few  mature  peas  at  canning  time.  A  few  lots  of  the 
late  varieties  in  the  trials  contained  much  too  large  a  per¬ 
centage  of  mixtures  of  various  sorts,  but  as  before  intimated, 
the  dealers  represented  by  those  samples  are  evidently  not  doing 
amount  of  business  with  canners.  The  canner 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  seedsman  that  delivers  to 
mm  any  of  the  late  varieties  with  heavy  mixtures  of  early  types; 
but.  with  the  situation  as  it  is,  we  may  expect  stocks  of  sweets 
to  include  an  occasional  early  mixture,  though  the  number  of 
such  mixtures  should  be  very  small  if  the  delivery  evidences 
proper  attention.  In  the  case  of  Alaskas,  the  trials  showed 
more  variation  in  the  condition  of  stocks  than  with  the  other 
varieties.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  plots  representing  de- 
hvenes,  however,  were  good,  with  some  very  good.  No  stock 
that  could  be  classified  as  very  poor  or  bad  was  submitted  as 
having  been  delivered  to  a  canner  by  a  seedsman,  and  only  four 
deliveries  of  Alaskas  were  either  fair  or  good,  th^  good  class 


making  up  by  far  the  greater  proportion.  This  is  sufficient  of 
an  improvement  over  the  indications  given  by  the  trials  the 
past  two  years  to  be  worthy  of  note. 

The  poorest  plots  in  the  trials  represented  crops  grown 
locally  by  canners  and  some  samples  sent  directly  by  certain 
seedsmen  who  do  not  seem,  to  have  delivered  an  appreciable 
amount  of  seed  to  canners.  This  implies  that  in  general  canners 
are  unable  to  give  their  seed  acreage  proper  attention.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  a  few  of  the  cleanest  lots  in  the  trials  repre¬ 
sented  locally  grown  stocks,  showing  that  the  above  statement 
may  not  always  apply.  The  seedsmen  who  submitted  the  bad 
lots  have  a  poor  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  canner  or  have 
allowed  their  stocks  to  “slip”  as  a  result  of  not  spending  suffi¬ 
cient  effort  in  their  maintenance  and  in  the  development  of 
new  ones. 

With  the  exception  of  the  few  bad  lots  of  Alaskas  referred 
to,  samples  sent  in  directly  by  seedsmen  gave  evidence  that 
the  stocks  represented  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  good  to 
excellent,  showing  that  seedsmen  have  good  material  with  which 
to  work.  I  believe  that  from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity  and 
those  qualities  desired  by  canners,  most  of  these  stocks  show 
the  correct  type  of  growth.  It  would  seem  that  reputable  seeds¬ 
men  are  working  on  a  basis  that  spells  service  to  the  canner. 

While  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  samples  grown 
in  the  trials  to  warrant  drawing  definite  conclusions,  and  while 
some  of  the  stocks  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  proud  of,  most 
of  the  deliveries  by  responsible  seed  houses  were  as  good  as  we 
may  expect,  and  they  should  result  in  a  canned  product  of  good 
quality  with  the  proper  conditions  for  growth  of  the  crop. 

If  we  had  good  stocks,  why  was  there  so  much  raggedness 
and  lack  of  uniformity  of  growth  this  last  season? 

Questions  like  this  evidence  a  feeling  hardly  in  line  with  the 
statements  made  above  that  stocks  were,  for  the  most  part, 
satisfactory,  a  feeling  that  stocks  in  general  were  not  uniform 
in  growth  this  past  season.  Jduch  of  this  apparent  lack  of 
uniformity  which  caused  concern  even  where  stocks  were  good, 
was  not  due  to  off-types  in  the  seed  but  to  growth  conditions 
and  was  a  different  kind  of  raggedness  than  that  caused  by 
rogues. 

A  few  factors  probably  were  responsible.  At  the  outset 
we  had  a  prolonged^  cold  period  at  germination  time  which 
caused  uneven  germination,  resulting  in  considerable  uneven 
growth  in  later  stages  of  development.  This  condition  was 
probably  emphasized  by  variations  in  food  supply  in  the  seed 
during  periods  when  low  temperatures  checked  the  action  of 
organisms  in  making  available  supplies  of  plant  food  in  the  soil. 

Frost  injury,  too,  was  the  cause  of  some  lack  of  uniform 
growth,  and  I  am  sure  this  was  more  general  and  effective  than 
was  appreciated.  Unless  a  crop  was  examined  within  a  few 
days  of  the  time  of  injury,  the  damage  was  not  observed  because 
the  rapid  growth  following  soon  covered  the  effects  of  the  low 
temperatures.  Frosted  fields  showed  rather  selective  injury 
with  regard  to  plants;  that  is,  the  growing  tips  of  a  few  plants 
in  a  square  foot  might  have  been  killed  while  the  other  nine  or 
ten  grew  on  normally.  New  shoots  rapidly  developed  on  the 
affected  plants,  giving  a  normal  appearance  which  covered  up  an 
actual  difference  in  maturity  as  a  result  of  the  setback  given 
the  scattered  plants  injured  by  the  frost. 

The  effect  of  these  two  weather  conditions,  a  prolonged 
cold  period  at  germination  and  frost  injury  later  in  growth, 
though  not  apparent  during  pre-bloom  stqges,  did  show  up  as  a 
lack  of  uniformity  at  blossoming  time  and  after.  The  range  of 
time  over  which  plants  in  a  stock  produced  blossoms  and  pods 
was  certainly  spread,  and  this  cannot  help  but  mean  a  detrac¬ 
tion  from  uniformity  of  the  canned  product.  This  raggedness 
was  especially  apparent  if  fields  were  observed  at  a  time  when 
the  type  plants  were  just  passing  out  of  blossom,  because  the 
delayed  plants  remained  in  bloom  somewhat  longer  and  retained 
that  characteristic  erectness  of  the  blossoming  plant  in  contrast 
to  the  less  erect  plant  which  has  ceased  to  bloom. 

These  remarks  are  not  to  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  poor 
stocks.  Raggedness  due  to  environmental  conditions  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  that  caused  by  rogues,  although  in  a  degree 
the  effect  is  the  same.  Raggedness  resulting  from  conditions 
of  growth  smoothes  off  relatively  soon,  while  that  resulting 
from  rogues  carries  on  characteristically  further  towards  ma¬ 
turity.  Examination  of  plants  gives  sufficient  indication  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  plant  in  question  is  a  rogue  or  variation  that 
is  the  result  of  conditions  of  growth. 

It  might  also  be  reminded  that  nlanting  on  the  edges  of 
dead  furrows,  on  fields  with  spotted  fertility,  or  on  fields  par¬ 
tially  infected  with  disease,  may  bring  about  a  lack  of  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  crop  that  is  reflected  in  the  canned  product.  The 
fact  that  growth  conditions  may  bring  about  results  similar  to 
and  as  serious  as  that  causM  bv  rogues  is  not  an  argument  for 
laxity  in  the  care  of  stocks.  In  adapted  sections  we  expect  a 
good  proDortion  of  our  fields  to  be  uniform  and  free  from  dis¬ 
ease.  and  we  expect  favorable  seasons,  but  poor  stocks  would 
eliminate  the  securing  of  the  best  possible  quality  even  under 
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the  most  favorable  conditions.  Too,  the  fact  that  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  from  certain  causes  may  be  unavoidable  does  not  excuse 
additional  lack  of  uniformity  that  may  be  controlled. 

Without  a  particle  of  doubt,  much  of  the  raggedness  ob¬ 
served  in  stocks  was  due  to  rogues,  but  there  is  truth  in  the 
statement  that  growth  conditions  were  casual,  in  part,  for 
bringing  about  a  lack  of  uniformity  which  is  quite  different 
from  that  caused  by  rogues,  though  the  aspect  is  somewhat  the 
same,  especially  at  certain  stages  of  growth. 

Will  we  ever  have  pea  stocks  absolutely  free  from  rogues? 

Work  with  various  pure  lines  of  canning  peas  and  the 
rogues  found  in  them  has  given  suggestions  that  are  worthy 
of  note  along  this  line.  A  number  of  selections,  principally 
Alaskas,  are  being  carried  in  the  work  on  the  Hill  Farm  at 
Madison  to  study  rogue  production  and  its  causes. 

The  problem  is  being  approached  from  a  few  angles,  one 
being  a  study  of  the  first  off-types  as  they  appear  in  the  various 
lines  which  have  been  absolutely  protected  from  mechanical 
mixture.  By  studying  the  progenies  of  such  rogues  in  well- 
controlled  lines,  important  data  can  be  gathered  which  is  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  by  the  study  of  rogues  stocks  which  have 
been  propogated  for  a  number  of  years. 

A  complete  discussion  of  methods  and  results  would  not  be 
in  order  now,  but  a  few  statements  may  be  of  interest.  One  of 
the  important  indications  is  that  field  crossing  is  much  more  of 
a  factor  in  the  production  and  maintenance  of  rogues  in  stocks 
than  has  been  recognized.  With  sweets  there  is  particularly 
good  evidence  along  this  line,  because  segregation  of  seed  and 
vine  characters  is  easily  seen.  This  applies  to  off-types  of 
questionable  source  which  can  not  be  attributed  to  mechanical 
mixtures.  With  Alaskas,  the  progenies  of  the  first  off-types 
appearing  in  the  lines  thus  far  studied  show  a  segregation  for 
vine  characters  and  maturity  that  is  similar  to  that  following 
artificial  crosses  between  rogues  and  good  type  plants.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  we  can  attribute  all  production  of 
rogues  to  field  crossing,  there  being  some  variations  in  growth 
that  could  harly  be  explained  on  such  a  basis;  but  it  does  indi¬ 
cate  that  field  or  natural  crossing  is  more  or  less  of  a  factor 
among  others  in  causing  our  rogue  problem  in  canning  peas. 

The  solution  of  the  rogue  problem  in  a  way  which  will 
mean  stocks  free  from  rogues,  with  the  exception  of  those  from 
mechanical  sources,  certainly  looks  hopeful.  Investigations  will 
help  give  us  the  information  that  may  aid  in  applying  the  ounce 
of  prevention  that  will  be  worth  many  times  the  pound  of  cure 
used  in  trying  to  “straighten”  stocks  after  they  have  once 
“broken.” 

Dr.  C.  G.  Woodbury,  of  the  Raw  Products  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  National  Canners  Association,  then  addressed  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  commented  upon  the  excellent  hook-up  between  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  termed  it  unsur¬ 
passed  for  practicability,  stating  that  they  are  producing  real 
results  for  the  present  and  future.  He  urged  close  co-operation 
by  the  canners  in  this  work.  He  pointed  out  that  New  York 
State  is  also  checking  seedmen’s  stocks,  but  because  they  got 
started  in  the  work  later  than  did  Wisconsin,  they  are  not  as 
far  advanced  with  the  work. 

Dr.  Woodbury  told  about  a  trip  made  last  summer  in  Idaho 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  work  being  done  by  the  seeds¬ 
men.  He  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  quality  work 
which  they  are  doing.  Prospects  at  that  time  were  for  a  very 
good  harvest,  but  it  was  then  too  early  to  determine  what  the 
actual  results  of  the  harvest  would  be. 

The  Corn  Borer  made  its  usual  advance  during  the  1928 
season  and  put  in  its  appearance  in  Indiana.  Up  to  this  time 
it  has  not  been  found  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  but  he  does  not 
see  how  the  Western  invasion  of  this  insect  can  be  stopped.  He 
said  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  control  is  through  community 
co-operation,  but  the  difficulty  with  this  is  that  the  farmers  will 
not  act  until  they  actually  see  the  damage  done.  He  stated  that 
in  most  infested  areas,  through  co-operation  of  the  farmers, 
damage  has  been  reduced  so  that  corn  can  now  be  grown. 

Dr.  Woodbury  stated  that  Bean  Anthragnos  is  more  serious 
in  Wisconsin  this  year  than  it  has  been  in  many  years.  The 
causes  of  this  trouble  have  been  traced  to:  First,  seed  bean 
trouble;  and,  second,  sectional  conditions.  It  has  been  found 
that  even  if  the  seed  is  100  per  cent  free  from  the  disease,  this 
does  not  guarantee  that  the  plants  will  be  disease  free,  for  the 
season,  too,  is  responsible  for  the  disease.  If  disease-free  seed 
is  planted  on  infested  soil,  disease  will  make  its  appearance  in 
the  crop.  Dr.  Woodbury  urged  all  to  clean  up  all  bean  refuse 
)’■•  the  fall,  as  the  disease  survives  through  the  winter  on  any 
plant  life. 

Chairman  Kramer  next  introduced  Miss  Ruth  Atwater,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Home  Economics,  N.  C.  A.,  and  whose  address  was 
published  last  week. 

The  next  speaker  was  Prof.  R.  A.  Vaughan. 


REPORT  ON  PEA  DISEASE  CONTROL 


By  R.  E.  VAUGHAN,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 


PEA  root  rot  and  wilt  continue  to  cause  losses  in  canners’ 
fields.  Root  rot  caused  considerable  damage  last  year  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  while  the  wilt  disease  showed 
up  in  greater  severity  in  the  central  sections.  A  comparison  of 
the  disease  situation  this  year  with  that  of  previous  years  indi¬ 
cates  that  wilt  is  spreading  rapidly  and  may  become  the  domi¬ 
nant  disease.  A  special  study  has  been  made  on  pea  wilt  by  Dr. 
M.  B.  Linford,  who  has  published  his  findings  in  Wisconsin  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  No.  85.  A  further  study  is  in  progress  on  the 
production  of  wilt-resistant  varieties  by  our  departments  of 
Agronomy  and  Genetics. 

Organic  mercury  dusts  applied  to  the  seed  were  found  in¬ 
effective  in  controlling  rots  or  wilts.  Experiments  to  test  this 
question  were  conducted  in  1928  because  of  the  reports  of  Dr. 
L.  K.  Jones,  formerly  plant  pathologist  at  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
experiment  station  and  the  advertisiing  activity  of  certain  chem¬ 
ical  companies. 

The  materials  tested  were  Dip  Dust,  a  product  of  the  Bayei 
Company,  and  K-l-F,  a  semesan  product  of  DuPont.  About  two 
ounces  of  chemical  was  used  to  a  bushel  of  seed,  and  applied  by 
means  of  a  small  barrel  churn  rotated  slowly  until  all  the  seed 
was  well  covered.  Alaska  and  Green  Admiral  varieties  were 
used  in  the  test.  Trials  were  put  on  in  co-operation  with  can¬ 
ning  companies  or  growers  at  Columbus,  De  Forrest,  Waunakee 
and  Dane.  The  seed  was  treated  May  14  at  Madison  and  April 
20  at  Columbus,  De  Forest  and  Waunakee.  Seeding  was  done 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  treating.  In  all  cases  untreated  seed 
of  the  same  lot  as  the  treated  seed  was  planted  in  adjacent  rows. 

Examinations  of  the  fields  were  made  when  the  plants  were 
a  few  inches  high,  and  again  aLthe  canning  stage.  No  measur¬ 
able  or  observable  difference  between  plants  from  dusted  and  un¬ 
dusted  seed  could  be  formed.  The  plants  came  up  at  the  same 
time  and  showed  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  diseased  roots. 
Where  disease  occurred  it  was  evidently  because  of  soil  infec¬ 
tion  rather  than  any  infection  having  been  carrid  along  with  the 
seed.  There  were  slight  differences  in  time  of  maturity  and 
yield,  which  could  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  available 
soil  fertility  or  moisture  and  not  the  result  of  seed  treatment. 

Following  this  Prof.  J.  E.  Dudley,  Jr.,  Bureau  of  Entomol¬ 
ogy.  U*  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  read  his  paper. 

(This  will  be  published  next  week.) 

THE  GENERAL  SESSION 


WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  14,  1928 


PRESIDENT  KRAMER’S  ADDRESS 


Every  normal-minded  President  would  have  given  much  to 
possess  the  power  to  correct  the  evils  that  exist  within 
the  canning  industry,  or  for  achieving  the  ultimate  aims 
of  the  Association.  I  know  that  every  man  that  has  served  in 
this  capacity  has  given  abundantly  of  his  time  and  the  best  of 
his  mental  capacity  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  industry. 
I  doubt  whether  any  past  president  has  been  able  to  do  all  he 
would  have  done,  had  it  been  within  his  power  to  motivate  every 
useful  factor.  To  say  that  no  progress  has  been  made,  is  to 
blind  to  many  obvious  facts.  Present  efficiency  in  traffic  prob¬ 
lems,  labeling  laws,  seed  development,  sanitation,  improvement 
in  quality  and  packing  methods,  and  the  fine  relationships  which 
exist  between  State  departments  and  cannefs,  together  with 
many  other  achievements,  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  men  who  have  been  at  the  wheel  for  the  past  years. 

There  are,  however,  several  fundamental  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  that  seem  to  be  some  distance  from  proper  adaptation. 
We  have  given  so  much  time  to  making  two  peas  grow  where 
one  grew  before — so  impressed  with  this  idea  that  several  of  us 
are  even  growing  two  children  where  one  grew  before,  witness: 
Mr.  Soltau  and  your  President,  the  proud  fathers  of  twins — 
that  we  have  neglected  the  question  of  how  this  twin  produc¬ 
tion  would  be  disposed  of,  and  at  a  profit.  This  year  Providence 
seemed  to  be  a  guiding  influence  for  all  Wisconsin  packers,  but 
w''  have  found  that  too  much  faith  in  a  Guidine  Destiny,  and 
rot  enough  application  toward  merchandising,  will  cause  an  un¬ 
pleasant  visitation  of  red  ink  on  our  ledgers.  No  other  business 
has  survived  and  ours  will  not  endure  unless  we  co-relate  our 
consumption  and  production. 

Every  time  some  major  Association  project  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  it  has  caused  other  canners  to  take  an  opposite  posi¬ 
tion.  We  have  never  realized  that  a  mediocre  project  with  100 
per  cent  support  is  much  more  effective  than  a  high-grade 
project  with  60  per  cent  support.  But  it  seems  that  we  have 
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Improved  Brush  Finishers 

Ind.  Paddle  Finishers 

Ind.  Chili  Sauce  Machines 

Ind.  No.  1 0  Fillers 

Ind.  Grading  Tables 

Ind.  Com  Shaker 

Ind.  Continuous  Pumpkin  Wilters 

Pulp  Pumps 

Enameled  &  Cypress  Tanks 
Steam  Traps,  Steel  Stools 


YOUR 


Q 


FOR 


QUALITY 

Oar  seed  peas  possess  ability  to  carry 
IT 

into  your  can 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 

Let  us  Quote  jor  contract  srowing  or  for  prompt  shipment 
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"been  so  much  concerned  about  some  seeming  advantage  for  a 
brother  canner  that  we  have  not  given  of  our  best  to  Associa¬ 
tion  work.  One  Wisconsin  canner  resigned  his  membership  in 
the  Association  with  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had  been  a 
member  some  time,  and  wanted  to  see  what  it  was  like  to  be  a 
non-member.  Other  canners  should  be  members,  but  the  item  of 
membership  dues  obscures  their  vision  to  the  big  field  of  en¬ 
deavor,  and  to  their  obligation  to  the  industry.  We  have  by 
far  too  many  Association  members  who  give  us  their  financial 
support,  but  nothing  else.  Any  association,  or  like  institution, 
supported  by  membership  can  do  constructive  work  only  in  that 
measure  in  which  its  members  give  it  the  necessary  support, 
'inis  support  for  the  work  that  is  necessary  has  not  been  forth- 
coniing  from  the  majority  of  our  membership.  It  is  my  fear 
ti.at  we  will  continue  in  this  so  long  that  when  our  forces  are 
unally  harnessed  for  eh'ective  work,  new  competitive  lines  will 
have  made  our  task  two  and  three  fold  harder.  I  refer  to  the 
inroads  of  glass  container  foods  and  so-called  fresh  vegetables 
in  tne  menu  of  the  housewife.  It  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
either  of  these  will  not  eliminate  Wisconsin  canned  foods,  but 
tney  will  threaten  other  food  items  and  prevent  natural  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  industry  unless  their  programs  are  met  with  intel¬ 
ligent  opposition.  When  we  have  a  consumption  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  carloads  per  month,  or  sixty  thousand  carloads  of  fresh 
egetables  per  year,  we  have  the  equivalent  in  volume  of  the 
e..tiie  pea  and  corn  packs  produced  in  the  United  States.  This 
sitcation  is  staggering  and  the  present  tendency  in  food  con¬ 
sumption  is  in  its  favor.  This  does  not  prevent  the  canning  of 
peas  and  corn,  but  it  does  challenge  its  prosperity  and  rightful 
place.  If  the  housewife  is  induced  to  use  more  fresh  vegetables, 
it  is  obvious  that  less  canned  foods  will  be  eaten,  and  this  will 
ultimately  reflect  itself  upon  every  canned  foods  item. 

To  effectively  offset  this  tendency,  a  tremendous  publicity 
program  will  be  necessary.  Fresh  vegetables  are  attractively 
displayed  in  every  grocery,  and  that  item  alone  is  worth  several 
million  dollars  in  so  much  advertising.  The  housewife  has  a 
natural  inclination  toward  this  kind  of  food,  while  her  attitude 
on  canned  foods  is  negative  in  many  cases.  There  are  several 
distinct  advantages  that  canned  foods  enjoy  over  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  but  the  story  is  left  untold.  Publicity,  therefore,  is 
sound  economically,  and  its  use  would  stimulate  consumption  as 
well  as  to  entrench  canned  foods  in  the  minds  of  the  housewife. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  advertising  is  absolutely  essential 
for  the  introduction  and  building  up  of  national  brands,  such  as 
Heinz,  Del  Monte,  Libby,  Campbell’s  and  many  others.  Adver¬ 
tising  of  this  nature  creates  consumer  demand  and  fortifies 
against  unfair  competition. 

The  ever-present  menace  in  our  industry  is  the  over-pro¬ 
duction  disease,  both  through  the  introduction  of  new  units,  or 
the  putting  into  production  of  the  50  per  cent  reserve  which  we 
have.  Many  plans  have  been  advanced  for  the  proper  control  of 
this  situation.  The  one  having  the  biggest  following  advocates 
some  machinery,  usually  through  our  Association,  for  the 
agreement,  co-operatively  or  otherwise,  to  a  curtailment  of  pro¬ 
duction.  This  plan  would  work  if  it  had  legal  sanction  and  the 
100  per  cent  endorsement  of  all  Wisconsin  canners.  Even  the 
thirty-three  pea  canning  factories  not  now  Association  mem¬ 
bers  could  seriously  cut  into  any  curtailment  program  if  they 
all  packed  to  their  maximum  capacity.  Any  plan  approximating 
such  an  agreement  has  been  met  by  some  canners  with  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  exact  contrary,  so  that  mutual  endeavor  of  this 
nature  is  usually  greeted  in  a  half-hearted  manner  and  dissi¬ 
pates  rapidly  with  the  influx  of  counter  emotions.  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  on  the  whole,  has  not  helped  to  solve  our  production  and 
marketing,  and  successful  ventures  of  this  sort  are,  indeed,  very 
scarce.  Some  sections  of  the  country  were  somewhat  successful 
in  co-operative  schemes  six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  most  of  them 
have  had  serious  set-backs  within  recent  years.  Only  two  of 
the  far-famed  California  co-operatives  are  now  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  they  only  because  of  the  introduction  of  the  soundest  man¬ 
agement,  adequate  financing  and  intelligent  marketing.  The 
biggest  portion  of  their  success  is  due  to  the  monopolistic  na¬ 
ture  of  the  commodity.  Others,  also  dealing  in  a  monopolized 
product,  are  in  a  serious  condition,  indicating  that  co-operatives 
thus  far  have  not  been  an  anti-toxin  for  all  of  our  ills.  I  do  not 
want  to  'advocate  against  this  entirely,  but  the  same  forces  that 
put  a  Wisconsin  co-operative  canning  association  on  a  lasting 
successful  level  would  also  be  competent  to  build  up  a  structure 
that  would  be  classed  with  other  national  successes  in  this  line 
of  work.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  Wisconsin  corporation  or 
corporations  patterned  after  the  structure  of  other  nationally 
distributed  food  companies.  Fifteen  of  twenty  companies  con¬ 
trolling  all  production  in  Wisconsin  could  be  centered  on  some 
far-reaching  program,  but  the  harnessing  of  enough  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  companies  into  a  solidified  production  and  marketing  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  task  for  which  no  leadership  is  apparent.  It  must 


also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Wisconsin  cans  no  product  on  a 
monopolistic  nature,  and  due  to  its  high  freight  rate  and  in¬ 
creased  production  costs,  cannot  ignore  other  canning  States. 
To  do  so  without  the  necessary  leverage,  would  cause  us  to 
retain  our  -merchandise  until  other  States  more  favorably  lo¬ 
cated  would  be  sold  out.  This  has  happened  and  will  happen 
again. 

Most  of  these  clouds  could  be  dispelled  with  the  right  sort 
of  an  advertising  campaign,  backed  by  one  or  more  corporations 
with  sufficient  control  of  the  foods  packed.  This  set  up,  if  prop¬ 
erly  carried  out,  would  create  the  necessary  consumer  demand, 
and  would  provide  a  reasonable  profit,  such  as  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  national  brands  merchandisers  enjoy.  Any  one  who  has 
come  into  competition  with  national  brands  knows  the  stragetic 
position  they  occupy,  and  it  is  only  price  or  some  other  leverage 
which  allows  non-advertised  brands  to  be  sold.  Sufficient  con¬ 
sumer  demand  would  force  the  delinquent  canner  to  price  his 
product  close  to  or  below  cost  and  result  in  his  elimination  or 
alignment  with  the  successful  companies.  This  has  been  proven 
many  times,  and  would  work  equally  well  in  Wisconsin.  It  is 
not  a  cold-blooded  doctrine,  for  once  in  operation,  it  would  be 
productive  of  less  heart  aches  than  the  present  system  entails. 
The  over-production  ailment  would  be  overcome  and  the  cross¬ 
road  capitalist  would  think  twice  before  embarking  on  a  scheme 
as  devoid  of  possibilities  as  such  schemes  have  proven  to  be  in 
industries  that  were  organized  on  a  sound  basis.  To  engage  and 
successfully  compete  with  nationally  used  products  such  as  the 
automobile,  certain  taboccos,  soaps,  soups  and  other  commod¬ 
ities,  would  require  the  highest  type  of  producing  and  marketing 
ability,  and  a  tremendous  outlay  of  energy  before  success  *Aras 
assured.  It  should  not  be  any  easier  to  engage  in  the  canning 
business,  and  just  as  long  as  inefficiency  and  delinquency  will 
pay  enough  profit  to  keep  a  company  going,  just  so  long  will 
we  have  the  troubles  that  now  beset  us.  This  is  not  an  exclu¬ 
sion  policy,  but  it  does  argue  for  better  ability,  knowledge  and 
application  to  the  extent  where  every  canning  company  will  be 
a  credit  instead  of  a  liability  to  the  industry.  I  sincerely  believe 
these  ideas  to  be  economic  and  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  be 
brought  into  play.  The  right  leadership  will  hasten  the  struc¬ 
ture,  but  if  this  is  not  forthcoming,  considerable  distress  will 
be  encountered  before  canned  foods  will  find  their  rightful  place 
in  the  public  mind. 

So  much  for  personal  views.  I  will  now  review  some  of  the 
past  season’s  activities  and  offer  accompanying  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

In  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Nicholoy  and  the  engagement  of 
Mr.  Burr,  we  changed  horses  in  mid-stream.  This  is  contrary 
to  mature  judgment,  but  it  does  make  some  difference  as  to  the 
caliber  of  the  horses.  In  this  instance,  both  horses  were  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  and  the  change  was  made  without  any  undue  “wet¬ 
ness”  being  encountered  by  the  rider.  To  say  that  we  did  not 
miss  “Nick,”  would  be  to  treat  his  wonderful  leadership  in  past 
years  too  lightly.  It  could  better  be  said  that  the  present  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  was  so  well  qualified  and  sensed  his  duties  so  well 
that  within  a  very  short  he  carried  on  the  work  in  an  almost 
uninterrupted,  equally  efficient  manner.  Much  tribute  is  due  to 
both  of  these  hard-working  men  for  the  splendid  achievements, 
much  in  the  face  of  half-hearted  support.  I  plead  for  your  help 
so  that  the  important  projects  of  the  Association  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  pea  canning  busi¬ 
ness  some  effort  toward  official  grading  has  been  established. 
It  is  not  100  per  cent  effective,  but  with  the  proper  support  of 
Wisconsin  canners  will  become  so.  It  is  a  tremendous  task,  and 
I  believe  the  most  important  that  Wisconsin  canners  have  ever 
undertaken.  The  difficult  nature  of  the  task  should  not  rule 
against  it,  and  with  the  proper  machinery  can  be  made  to  work. 
From  the  small  program  of  the  past  year,  some  brokers  have 
already  used  the  grading  system  in  their  use  of  samples  and 
inquiries,  and  this  can  be  made  unanimous  with  the  constructive 
help  of  the  best  minds  in  the  business.  Constructive  criticism 
and  not  destructive  cynicism  will  hasten  its  full  development. 

The  established  Sales  Service  Plan  and  Association  label 
encompass  a  vast  undertaking  and  one  full  of  possiblities.  These 
ideas  will  materialize  in  the  exact  ratio  in  which  Wisconsin 
canners  adopt  them  and  make  them  effective. 

The  revised  reporting  service  has  been  efficiently  main¬ 
tained.  The  new  monthly  spot  report  is  of  considerable  value, 
and  the  statistical  work,  including  that  of  the  traffic  depart¬ 
ment,  is  information  that  is  very  helpful  and  should  be  absorbed 
by  every  canner.  It  is  oftentimes  argued  that  statistics  reflect¬ 
ing  large  packs  are  harmful.  Last  year  the  small  pack  figures 
did  not  stimulate  the  market,  neither  did  the  excessive  figures 
of  this  year  demoralize  prices.  In  both  cases  other  factors  were 
the  controlling  influence.  To  be  in  utter  ignorance  of  produc¬ 
tion  figures  would  mean  a  pyramiding  of  stocks  in  successive 
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years,  and  the  crash,  when  it  does  come,  will  be  the  more  de¬ 
structive.  Similarly,  due  to  the  excessive  reaction  of  over-pro¬ 
duction,  an  acute  scarcity  would  develop.  With  intelligent  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  pack  figures  and  stock  reports  reveal,  we  at 
least  have  a  chart  to  govern  our  activities,  and  if  we  then  ignore 
the  danger  signals,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame. 

The  Traffic  Department  has  continued  its  very  useful  work 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  our  plight  without  this  work,  and  it  should  be  continued  at 
all  costs.  When  the  counsel  for  the  railroads  make  the  admis¬ 
sion  that  canning  industries  ai*e  continually  subject  to  increased 
rates  because  of  their  unorganized  condition,  we  must  certainly 
be  impressed  with  the  value  of  this  type  of  work.  Mr.  Thomas 
will  render  his  report  elsewhere,  but  he  neglected  the  biggest 
item,  and  that  is  the  insurance  his  department  affords  against 
increased  freight  rates,  and  protection  against  unfair  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  our  industry  from  a  traffic  standpoint. 

The  good  work  of  our  Madison  office  was  also  instrumental 
in  getting  150  stenciled  refrigerator  cars  to  carry  the  products 
and  message  of  Wisconsin  canners  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  estimated  advertising  value  of  these  traveling  bill  boards 
is  so  high  that  I  do  not  care  to  arouse  your  skepticism.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  all  that  they  do  render  a  valuable  service  to  our 
business. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  continued  its  work  on  Cannery 
Waste  disposal.  It  is  through  their  good  offices  that  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  nearing  a  practical  solution,  and  our  sincere  gratitude 
should  go  out  to  them  for  their  tolerance  and  good  will.  All  of 
their  work  could  have  been  shifted  to  our  shoulders,  which  would 
have  been  a  big  expense  item  as  well  as  a  very  vexatious  prob¬ 
lem  for  us. 

The  National  Canners  Association  introduced  their  travel¬ 
ing  laboratory  into  the  State  for  the  first  time.  The  value  of 
this  work  should  not  be  treated  with  the  indifference  that  char¬ 
acterized  it  the  past  summer.  When  some  cbmpanies  have  lost 
upward  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  season  in  just  such 
troubles  as  this  laboratory  was  designed  to  correct,  we  should 
treat  it  with  respect  and  give  it  every  encouragement.  I  believe 
a  plea  for  better  National  Association  support  to  be  timely. 
When  we  consider  the  tremendous  import  of  their  research 
Avork,  both  in  canned  foods  as  well  as  raw  products,  we  should 
be  thankful  for  such  an  institution  and  rally  to  its  support.  The 
security  of  our  industry  from  destructive  losses  is  due  entirely 
to  Association  work  and  for  canners  to  pay  a  reasonable  mem¬ 
bership  fee,  is  to  only  compensate  in  a  small  degree  for  the  big 
debt  all  canners  owe  to  this  type  of  work. 

The  Seed  Corporation  is  now  motivated  by  its  own  power, 
and  it  should  not  1^  mentioned  as  a  purely  Association  activity. 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  the  good  work  has  been 
continued  and  that  this  promises  well  to  be  one  of  the  blessings 
of  the  pea  canning  industry.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  more 
Wisconsin  canners  are  members  of  this  enterprise. 

There  have  been  many  other  Association  activities,  all  of 
which  have  their  place  and  which  contribute  to  the  well  being 
of  our  industry.  The  entreaties  for  support  of  a  better  Associa¬ 
tion  consciousness  MUST  certainly  be  manifest  to  you,  as  it 
rings  through  my  entire  article.  1  sound  this  because  of  the  in¬ 
difference  of  so  many  canners,  and  of  the  potentialities  that 
would  be  released  with  a  genuine,  whole-hearted  backing  of  our 
work.  No  institution,  be  it  a  church,  fraternal  or  commercial 
organization,  will  make  the  progress  it  should  unless  its  mem¬ 
bership  give  something  else  besides  their  dues.  It  takes  the  com¬ 
bined  ability,  initiative  and  judgment  of  all  its  members  to  ap¬ 
proximate  anything  like  a  100  per  cent  program.  Thus  far  the 
support  is  so  meager  as  to  be  the  despair  of  your  officials  at 
certain  times.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  indifference  oft- 
times  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  fluctuation  of  our  business. 
To  those  who  think  that  all  Association  work  is  of  no  avail,  I 
would  please  ask  a  moment’s  reflection  on  what  the  condition 
would  be  if  all  of  the  work  partially  covered  by  this  report 
would  be  removed.  Absolute  fairness  must  dictate  the  wisdom 
of  the  work,  and  that  its  program  be  enlarged  where  necessary 
and  every  avenue  be  provided  for  its  successful  continuance. 

My  closing  statement  is  an  appreciation  to  all  jnem.bers 
who  have  responded  to  our  calls,  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  their  help  in  keeping  the  ship  of  state  on  its 
rightful  course,  and  to  the  entire  personnel  of  the  Madison 
office,  especially  Mr.  Burr  and  Mr.  Thomas. 

Anderson  Barngrover  then  showed  a  movie  dealing  with 
each  operation  from  the  growing  of  the  peas  to  the  finished  can¬ 
ned  product. 

Mr.  Kramer  introduced  Mr.  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labo¬ 
ratories,  National  Canners  Association,  who  spoke  as  follows: 


THE  WISCONSIN  FIELD  SURVEY  OF  1928 


By  E.  J.  CAMERSON,  Research  Laboratories,  National  Canners 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 


During  this  last  pea  pack  our  bacteriological  field  labo¬ 
ratory  spent  nearly  two  months  in  Wisconsin.  From  the 
standpoint  of  our  membership  he  covered  the  entire  state, 
making  tests  for  spoilage  bacteria  on  samples  taken  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  plants  visited  while  actual  packing  was  in  prog¬ 
ress.  In  all  80  factories  were  covered.  It  must  be  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  you  now  present  operate  plants  which  were  included  in 
our  survey.  Those  who  were  included  received  field  reports  pre¬ 
senting  our  findings  and  such  recommendations  as  appeared  ap¬ 
plicable.  The  report  which  I  now  present  represents  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  sum  total  of  all  such  findings. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  conducted  studies  in  1926  and 
1927  to  determine  the  causes  of  certain  outbreaks  of  spoilage  in 
peas  and  corn.  We  had  reasonable  success  in  this  work,  and  in 
addition  to  defining  the  spoilage  factors  we  were  able  to  tenta¬ 
tively  formulate  a  series  of  standards  which  would  give  us  work¬ 
able  basis  in  determining  whether  a  so-called  “spoilage  hazard” 
existed  in  a  factory  at  the  time  samples  were  taken.  In  all  our 
work  we  have  paid  most  attention  to  the  three  groups  of  thermo- 
phile  bacteria  which  cause  flat  sour  spoilage,  sulfide  spoilage  and 
thermophile  swells. 

Thus  at  the  present  time,  if  we  take  samples  of  canned  peas 
from  the  line  just  after  sealing  and  before  cooking,  and  make 
our  tests  and  find  less  than  1,000  spores  of  flat  sour  bacteria  per 
can,  we  say  that  this  condition  is  normal  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  spoilage  hazard  as  regards  these  bacteria.  If 
we  find  from  2,000  to  5,000  spores,  we  know  that  there  is  some 
degree  of  plant  contamination  at  some  popint,  and  if  our  figures 
run  from  100,000  to  1,000,000,  they  point  to  heavy  contamination 
and  definite  danger  of  spoilage.  Also  if  we  find  an  abnormal 
number  of  positive  tests  for  sulfide  spoilage  bacteria  or  the  or¬ 
ganisms  causing  thermophilic  swells,  that  point  has  a  bearing 
on  the  question  of  possible  spoilage. 

Also  if  at  the  same  time  samples  are  taken  from  the  line, 
we  take  samples  at  certain  key  points  (samples  of  brine,  peas 
from  blancher,  water  from  blancher  overflow),  in  the  event  that 
we  find  large  numbers  of  spoilage  bacteria  in  the  unprocessed 
canned  peas,  we  are  usually  able  by  the  same  set  of  tests  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  leading  idea  as  to  the  source  of  this  contamination. 

Having  these  standards  and  having  developed  our  exper¬ 
ience  in  this  work,  it  was  logical  for  us  to  want  to  apply  such 
experience  on  as  wide  a  scale  as  possible  to  the  benefit  of  the 
individual  canners.  Also  from  the  standpoint  of  general  infor¬ 
mation  we  wanted  to  know  the  prevalence  of  spoilage  conditions 
in  the  industry. 

With  this  program  in  mind  we  had  a  truck  equipped  as  a 
field  laboratory  so  designed  that  the  actual  laboratory  work 
could  be  done  on  the  truck.  During  our  work  this  laboratory  was 
located  in  central  points  in  the  various  canning  sections  and 
samples  from  surrounding  factories  were  collected  by  automo¬ 
bile.  When  the  work  was  completed  in  any  one  area  we  were 
able  to  pack  up  and  drive  to  the  next  station  and  be  at  work 
within  a  couple  of  hours  after  arrival.  Covering  the  80  factories 
necessitated  locating  the  laboratory  at  five  stations  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  something  over  6,500  miles  of  automobile  travel  were 
required  in  sample  collection. 

We  can  now  state  rather  definitely  that  an  out-and-out  spoil¬ 
age  hazard  is  a  relatively  rare  thing  in  canning  peas.  We  had 
suspected  that  this  was  the  case,  since  a  great  many  canners  are 
successfully  using  cooks  which  would  not  protect  against  spoil¬ 
age  in  the  evert  that  substantial  contamination  entered  the  can. 
Now  we  have  figures  which  substantiate  our  earlier  conjecture. 

Of  the  80  factories  which  were  handled,  9  or  a  bit  more  than 
10  per  cent  showed  abnormal  contamination  in  the  canned  peas 
before  processing.  In  four  of  these  the  flat  sour  counts  ranged 
from  3,500  to  9,000  per  can,  which  when  compared  to  our  normal 
of  less  than  1,000  were  indicative  of  some  contamination  enter¬ 
ing  the  can.  These  figures  were  not  sufficiently  high  to  indicate 
any  immediate  danger  of  spoilage,  but  it  was  pointed  out  to  the 
operators  involved  that  the  same  condition  leading  to  these  rela¬ 
tively  small  increases  of  infection  might  at  some  later  time  be 
really  serious.  The  remaining  five  factories  gave  evidence  of  a 
somewhat  more  serious  infection,  the  first  sour  counts  ranging 
from  14,000  to  120,000  per  can.  These  situations  may  or  may 
not  have  been  actually  dangerous.  At  the  time  they  most  cer¬ 
tainly  called  for  immediate  attention.  Conservatively,  I  think 
that  we  would  consider  four  of  these  five  factories,  which  gave 
counts  of  20,000  or  greater,  to  have  been  in  some  danger  of 
spoilage. 

The  abnormal  contamination  in  the  nine  factories  first  men¬ 
tioned  was  attributable  to  blancher  infection  six  times,  wooden 
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brine  tanks  once,  a  wooden  preheating  tank  used  to  feed  the 
brine  tanks  once,  and  finally  there  was  one  instance  in  which 
responsibility  appeared  to  be  divided  between  the  blanchers  and 
wooden  brine  tanks.  The  predominant  contamination  was  from 
flat  sour  bacteria  alone  in  seven  cases,  thermophilic  anaerobes 
(causing  thermophilic  swells)  once,  and  in  one  instance,  in  the 
case  of  the  preheating  tank,  flat  sour  bacteria  and  sulfide  spoil¬ 
age  bacteria  were  found  together. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  blancher  contamination. 
We  had  known  from  previous  studies  that  blanchers  may  carry 
thermophilic  contamination,  but  we  had  no  idea  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  condition.  Of  the  80  plants  in  which  tests  were  made,  53, 
or  about  65  per  cent,  had  some  degree  of  blancher  infection.  Of 
all  contaminated  blanchers,  45  per  cent  were  regarded  as  slight¬ 
ly,  32  per  cent  moderately,  and  23  per  cent  heavily  seeded  with 
spores  of  flat  sour  bacteria.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  all  blanch¬ 
ers  were  contaminated  in  these  53  plants,  but  infection  was 
found  in  at  least  one  blancher  in  each  of  these  factories.  Also, 

I  don’t  think  we  can  place  too  much  stress  on  gradations  in  de¬ 
gree  of  contamination  as  noted,  since  we  have  evidence  that  a 
blancher  slightly  contaminated  at  one  time  may  later  be  heav¬ 
ily  infected,  and  vice  versa.  For  that  matter,  a  blancher  giving 
a  negative  result  at  one  time  may  be  positive  at  another.  The 
significant  point  is  that  a  substantial  percentage  of  all  blanchers 
tested  were  found  to  carry  flat  sour  bacteria. 

This  contamination,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  factory 
contamination  generally,  is  greatest  in  the  morning,  and  becomes 
diluted  out  during  packing  hours  with  the  flow  of  water  through 
the  blancher.  Then  after  the  day’s  work  stops  the  blancher  is 
emptied  and  remains  idle  over  night,  and  further  bacterial  de¬ 
velopment  results  to  furnish  heavy  contamination  on  the  next 
day. 

We  haven’t  any  method  for  the  elimination  of  these  bacteria 
through  destruction.  We  know  of  no  chemical  germicidal  agent 
which  would  be  effective  and  still  be  proper  for  use  in  the 
blancher.  We  can,  however,  institute  some  measure  of  control 
by  cooling  the  blancher  at  night  as  soon  as  work  is  over  and  in 
the  morning  filling  with  water,  boiling  and  draining.  This  morn¬ 
ing  procedure  is  desiged  to  dilute  out  any  overnight  accumula¬ 
tion  before  starting  the  day’s  pack.  This  method  of  control  has 
proven  to  be  effective  and  worth  while  in  several  instances  where 
we  have  been  able  to  run  control  experiments. 

The  fact  that  blanchers  may  hold  infection  emphasizes  the 
need  of  adequately  washing  the  peas  after  the  blancher.  Usu¬ 
ally  this  is  done,  but  we  have  observed  several  operations  in 
which  this  last  wash  was  not  thorough  for  one  reason  or  another, 
and  sometimes  this  omission  found  reflection  in  high  contamina¬ 
tion  reaching  the  can. 

Blancher  contamination  properly  cannot  be  considered  a 
highly  dangerous  thing.  Otherwise  flat  sour  spoilage  would  be 
much  more  frequent  than  it  is.  But  it  can  be  serious  directly 
or  when  combined  with  contamination  from  some  other  source. 
Infection  from  one  of  two  sources  may  in  itself  be  secondary, 
but  the  combination  may  be  of  primary  importance  as  a  cause 
cf  loss. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  remarks  from  canners  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  each  year  they  are  bothered  with  reports  from  the 
trade  regarding  occurrence  of  small  amounts  of  flat  sour  spoil¬ 
age  in  their  product.  A  thing  of  this  nature  could  well  result 
from  blancher  contamination. 

Wooden  tanks  were  included  in  the  brine  systems  of  30  fac¬ 
tories,  about  36  per  cent.  In  some  instances  wooden  tanks  were 
used  in  preheating  water  to  feed  the  brine  tanks,  in  some  storage 
tanks,  but  in  most  the  brine  tanks  proper  were  constructed  of 
wood.  Contamination  from  the  use  of  wooden  tanks  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  show  in  our  tests  occurred  three  times,  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  to  a  dangerous  degree.  This  confirms  previous  experience 
in  indicating  that  the  majority  of  wooden  tanks  are  not  contam¬ 
inated,  although  why  they  are  contaminated  in  some  cases  and 
not  in  others  is  still  somewhat  of  a  mystery.  But  when  such 
tanks  are  contaminated  this  is  a  much  more  serious  proposition 
than  blancher  infection,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  what  is 
contained  in  the  brine  goes  into  the  can,  while  blancher  infection 
can  be  taken  care  of,  in  a  measure,  by  adequate  washing  of  the 
peas  after  blanching. 

Where  wooden  tanks  were  used,  our  report  suggested  that 
chips  from  these  tanks  be  sent  to  the  Washington  Laboratory 
before  another  season  in  order  that  contamination  tests  may  be 
made.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  suggestion  at  this  time.  If 
a  tank  is  badly  contaminated,  our  tests  will  show  that  this  is  so. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  touch  upon  a  point  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  various  canners,  and  which  may  have  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  Several  canners  increase  their  process  when  pack¬ 
ing  peas  of  the  “sweet”  variety.  The  reason  for  it  seems  to  be 
mere  or  less  historical,  in  that  it  was  formerly  believed  that 
sweets  were  more  difficult  to  sterilize  than  Alaskas.  I  think  in 
one  instance,  however,  a  canner  mentioned  that  he  thought  the 


quality  of  the  sweets  improved  through  the  additional  cook. 

We  are  unable  to  hnd  any  justincation  for  the  additional 
process  for  sweets.  The  three  predominant  factors  in  the  mach< 
anism  of  sterilization  in  any  product  are  the  degree  of  contami¬ 
nation,  the  resistance  of  contamination  and  the  amount  of  heat 
applied.  A  process  that  is  sufficient  for  Alaskas  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  sweets.  If  spoilage  occurs  in  sweets  and  not  in  the 
Alaskas,  something  more  than  the  process  is  at  fault,  and  while 
I  am  on  the  subject  I  may  say  that  when  spoilage  follows  any 
reasonable  process  this  suggests  a  condition  as  regards  contam¬ 
ination  which  should  not  exist.  Temporary  reliance  may  be 
placed  on  an  increase  in  cook  if  the  spoilage  is  noted  in  time,  but 
immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  determine  what  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  at  fault. 

Mr.  Roy  Clark  next  placed  before  the  Convention  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolution: 

LABELING  SUB-STANDARDS 

Resolved,  That  the  tentative  draft  of  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugrs  Act,  together  with  proposed  reg¬ 
ulations  covering  canned  peas  and  corn,  presented  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  be  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  Clark  stressed  the  fact  that  this  resolution  would  re¬ 
quire  a  label  on  all  sub-standard  goods  that  would  intelligently 
inform  the  consumer  as  to  the  contents  of  the  can.  He  also  stated 
that  before  the  allied  industries  would  back  the  proposed  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  canners  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  product  to  offer  the  housewife  and  that  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  would  remedy  this  to  a  big  degree. 

Mr.  Gordon  Corbaley,  President  American  Institute  of  Food 
Distribution,  told  the  canners  that  distribution  must  undergo  an 
economic  change.  He  said  that  Tt  is  necessary  that  the  industry 
know  the  truthful  conditions  as  to  goods  on  hand  and  ^oods  in 
the  wholesaler’s  hands,  etc.,  and  that  organized  distribution  with 
this  data  obtainable  would  make  for  a  steady  market  at  all 
times. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BEET  SECTION 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  15,  1928,  9:30  A.  M. 

JOHN  P.  KRAEMER,  Chairman. 


The  principal  subjects  of  discussion  at  this  meeting  were 
the  differentials  in  price  between  the  various  sizes  of  cans 
of  beets  and  sizes  of  containers  used. 

One  canner  found  through  a  careful  audit  of  costs  that  the 
proper  difference  in  price  between  the  No.  2  can  and  the  No.  2^2 
can  should  be  not  less  than  15c  a  dozen,  and  between  the  No.  214 
and  No.  3  can  10c  a  dozen.  Discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that 
canners  up  to  this  time  have  been  giving  the  consumer  almost 
twice  the  quantity  in  the  larger  can  and  that  the  present  small 
difference  in  price  is  not  at  all  justified. 

As  to  the  size  of  containers,  the  general  demand  gives  pref¬ 
erence  to  the  No.  214  can  over  the  No.  3.  The  Section  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  a  No.  21^  can  in  place  of  a  No.  3  can  at 
the  earliest  practical  time.  This  recommendation  was  put  to 
motion  and  carried. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  and  resulted  in  H.  R.  Sampson,  chairman,  and 
C.  P.  Sampson,  secretary. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BEAN  SECTION 

THURSDAY,  NOV.  15,  1928,  10:30  A.  M. 

CHAIRMAN  WEEMAN  presided. 


Mr.  Weeman  introduced  Mr.  G.  H.  Rieman,  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

SNAP  BEAN  BREEDING  INVESTIGATIONS  CONDUCTED 
AT  THE  WISCONSIN  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


By  G.  H.  RIEMAN,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  summer  of  1923  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  started  a  snap  bean  breeding  project.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  develop  disease- 
resistant  varieties  of  snap  beans  for  the  canning  and  market 
garden  trade.  In  1923  and  1924  the  work  was  carried  on  at  the 
Michigan  Experiment  Station.  Since  1925  the  project  has  been 
conducted  in  a  co-operative  manner  at  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
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station  and  special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  canning  types. 

Early  in  the  work  all  the  known  varieties  of  snap  beans 
were  tested  for  resistance  to  the  three  serious  bean  diseases  of 
the  lake  states,  namely,  bacterial  blight,  anthracnose  and  mosaic. 
It  was  found  that  some  of  the  best  varieties,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  canner,  were  extremely  susceptible  to  one  or  more 
of  these  diseases.  A  good  example  is  Wardwell’s  Wax,  which  is 
very  susceptible  to  bacterial  blight.  At  one  time  Wardwell’s 
Wax  was  one  of  the  most  popular  semi-flat  wax  beans  grown  in 
this  state.  Today  it  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  because  the 
growers  found  that  the  variety  rusted  badly  in  comparison  with 
such  varieties  as  Refugee  Wax  and  Improved  Kidney  Waf. 

Hybridization,  to  combine  the  desirable  qualities  of  two  or 
more  varieties,  appears  to  be  a  very  promising  field  of  investi¬ 
gation.  The  success  of  the  Cornell  workers  in  combining  spe¬ 
cific  disease  resistance  and  other  desirable  characters  of  certain 
varieties  into  one  strain,  is  well  known. 

In  this  investigation  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop 
types  of  snap  beans  suitable  for  mechanical  harvesting.  Two 
well-known  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  are  working 
on  mechanical  harvesters.  They  have  at  their  command  proper 
facilities  and  the  best  talent  available  to  perfect  a  mechanical 
bean  harvester.  It  must  certainly  be  considered  advisable  to 
have  advances  in  machinery  go  hand-in-hand  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  suitable  types  of  plants.  At  this  time  it  might  be  well 
to  call  attention  to  the  changes  which  were  brought  about  in  the 
varieties  of  canning  peas  through  the  introduction  of  the  pea 
viner. 

Mechanical  harvesting  demands  certain  features  in  snap 
beans  not  found  in  the  best  commercial  varieties  now  grown. 
The  most  important  consideration  is  the  production  of  a  heavy 
set  of  pods  at  one  time.  Several  outstanding  selections  have 
been  made  which  will  be  tested  against  standard  varieties  under 
commercial  conditions  in  1929. 

The  Bean  Section  agreed  to  call  a  meeting  for  all  bean  can- 
ners  at  Green  Bay  November  27th,  and  the  Secretary  was  or¬ 
dered  to  notify  all  canners  to  this  effect. 

At  this  time  the  Chairman  proceeded  with  the  election  of 
officers,  who  are:  Chairman,  H.  T.  Selmer;  Secretary,  C.  P. 
Sampson.  At  this  time  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  permit  a 
meeting  of  the  Canners  Seed  Corporation. 

BUSINESS  MEETING 


THURSDAY,  NOV.  15,  1928,  1 :30  P.  M. 


JOHN  P.  KRAEMER  presiding. 


First  order  of  business  was  the  Secretary’s  report.  This 
showed  that  the  association  was  in  good  financial  standing, 
and  was  adopted  as  read.  The  Treasurer  then  made  his  report 
along  the  same  line,  but  in  more  detail  than  that  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  This  report  was  adopted  as  read. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Thomas,  of  the  Trafli;  Department,  then  made 
his  report,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  paper: 

CONDENSED  REPORT  OF  THE  TRATi'FIC  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1928 


Audited  entire  year’s  bills  for  only  23  members. 

Issued  54  weekly  and  special  b  dletins,  Ifi  distribution  map 
problems,  and  4  distribution  maps  showing  distribution  of  ship¬ 
ments. 

Quoted  over  2,000  rates  and  routings  to  members  and 
buyers. 

Secured  697  new  rates  which  aTected  22  shipping  points, 
with  reductions  ranging  from  1  cent  to  17  cents  per  hundred. 

Audited  369  freight  bills  sent  in  by  buyers  and  filed  89 
claims  for  over-charges  on  such  bills. 

Secured  150  stencilled  refrigerator  cars  bearing  advertising 
of  WISCONSIN  Canned  Foods. 

Attended  23  hearings  of  various  railroad  committees.  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  industrial  traffic  committees. 

Visited  76  canning  plants  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Thomas  urged  all  canners  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Trrffi’  Department,  saying  that  it  is  maintained  for  their  bene- 
'"t.  rnd  it  is  of  no  value  to  them  if  they  do  riot  use  it.  He  said 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  to  continue  with  the 
v^opVIv  bulletin  service.  He  requested  that  all  canners  send  in 
all  balance  due  bills  that  the  Department  might  audit  them,  and 
1  r-^ed  all  to  use  the  audit’s  stickers  on  their  invoices,  stressing 
the  fact  that  buyers  appreciate  this  sticker  on  the  invoice. 


The  Department  is  endeavoring  to  secure  a  reduction  in 
across-lake  traffic,  as  it  is  believed  that  much  can  be  saved  the 
canners  by  using  this  means  for  shipping. 

Concerning  the  map  showing  different  shipments  of  peas 
into  various  sections  of  the  country  for  the  past  three  years,  Mr. 
Thomas  urged  the  canners  to  get  behind  the  brokers  in  sections 
in  which  no  products  have  been  shipped  this  year.  The  map 
shows  that  someone  is  asleep  on  the  job  in  these  vicinities,  and 
he  does  not  believe  that  it  is  due  to  high  freight  rates. 

Canners  were  requested  to  make  use  of  tne  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment  in  obtaining  rate  adjustments,  as  that  department  can  do 
more  than  the  individual  can  by  going  direct  to  the  carriers. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  was  then  asked  for  its  re¬ 
port,  which  was  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 


Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  begs  to  offer  for  your  ap¬ 
proval  and  adoption  the  following  resolutions: 

Be  it  Resolved — 

FIRST — That  we,  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  assembled,  by  rising  vote  and  fitting  letter  from 
our  Secretary,  express  our  full  appreciation  of  the  co-operation 
received  and  the  contributions  made  toward  our  program  and 
entertainment,  to  the  following  firms  and  persons: 

(a)  To  the  Allied  Industries  who  gave  the  Theatre  Party 
and  Ladies’  Luncheon. 

(b)  To  all  the  persons  who  appeared  on  our  General  and 
Sectional  programs. 

(c)  To  the  State  Department  of  Markets,  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  the  Canners  Seed  Corporation  and 
the  Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce  for  helping 
to  make  this  convention  a  success. 

SECOND — Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  continue  the  work  of 
the  Traffic  Department  through  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  we 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  Mr.  Thomas, 
by  each  individual  member  co-operating  to  the  fullest  extent  in- 
order  to  derive  still  greater  benefits  than  those  already  attribu¬ 
table  to  the  work  of  this  department  since  its  origin. 

THIRD — Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Markets  for  the  past  season’s  work,  and  recom¬ 
mend  the  continuation  of  this  service,  and  also  recommend  that 
every  Wisconsin  canner  co-operate  with  the  Department  in  this 
forward  step  toward  standardization  of  grades  throughout  the 
State  by  signing  up  100  per  cent  for  this  service  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

FOURTH — Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  efforts  of  the  Madison  Office  toward  establishing  the 
State  Association  label  and  the  membership  line-up,  and  back 
the  office  in  developing  the  general  sales  service  that  has  al¬ 
ready  resulted  in  both  direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  those  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  new  branch  of  the  activity. 

FIFTH — Be  it  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  combin¬ 
ing  of  the  office  of  the  elective  Secretary  with  that  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  minimizing  expense  and 
avoiding  duplication  and  the  better  systematizing  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  and  records  of  the  two  offices,  which  will  result  in  prompt 
collection  of  dues  and  eliminate  the  burden  of  carrying  and  giv¬ 
ing  service  to  delinquent  members  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time. 

SIXTH — Resolved,  That  we  recommend  and  urge  that  each 
and  every  canner  report  spot  sales  and  spot  stock  to  the  Madi¬ 
son  office  whenever  requested;  and  we  further  recommend  even 
greater  co-operation  and  support  be  given  the  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary,  so  that  excellent  work  may  be  continued  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  all  concerned. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  same  co-operation  in  re¬ 
porting  all  car  loadings  to  the  Traffic  Department  for  the  com¬ 
piling  of  data  for  combatting  successfully  freight  rate  increases 
and  obtaining  more  favorable  freight  rates. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  COMMITTEE 


SINCE  we  gathered  at  our  last  annual  convention  death  has 
claimed  two  from  the  ranks  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  those  of  our  Ladies’  Auxiliary:  Mr.  Stephen 
Folsom,  of  Markesan,  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Burr,  of  Waunakee,  having 
been  summoned  to  that  vale  from  whence  no  traveler  returns. 
It  would  seem  most  appropriate  at  this  time  to  also  include  one 
who,  while  not  a  member  of  our  Association,  has  always  fought 
pnr  battles  and  has  been  closely  and  intimately  identified  with 
rll  phases  of  earners’  association  work  and  with  the  industry  in 
general — our  stalwart  old  friend.  Col.  John  Lee,  of  Chicago. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery _  Wanted— Miscellaneous 


FOR  SALE — 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Two  rebuilt  Souder  Continuous  Cookers, 
475  can  capacity.  Good  as  new.  Also  one  325  can 
cooker  in  excellent  condition.  Bargains. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co., 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

For  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallon,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Jeffrey-Wescott  Tomato  Peeling  Table 
1  Monitor  String  Bean  Cutter 
1  Kern  Finisher 
1  Zastrow  Hoist 

Address  Box  A- 1620  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Henry  County,  Ill.  8i  acres  of  land;  2  large 
warehouses;  3  story  factory;  good  farming  district;  a 
real  opportunity. 

Address  Box  A-1616  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  IJ  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co.,  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— At  Public  Auction  Thursday,  December 
6th  at  2:30  P.  M.  at  Camden,  Oneida  Co.,  New  York, 
Factory  and  all  equipment  of  the  late  L.  P.  Haviland. 
For  particulars  write 

Michael  F.  Shea,  Auctioneer,  366  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

_ York  City  or  A.  R  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  -  Peanuts 

FOR  SALE— Buy  Peanuts  direct  from  growers  and 
roast  them  yourself.  10  lbs  $1.50;  25  lbs  $3.00;  100 
lbs  $10  00;  500  lbs  $40.00.  Prompt  shipments.  Re¬ 
ference  this  paper. 

J.  P.  Councill  Company,  Franklin,  Va. 


We  want  a  strong  connection  to  supply  our  require¬ 
ments  in  large  quantities  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Virginia  products.  With  competitive  prices  and 
quality,  we  can  do  a  very  large  business.  Liberal 
advances  will  be  given  on  consignment  immediately 
upon  arrival. 

Address  Box  A-1598  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted — Partner 


PARTNER  WANTED — Colorado  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
experienced  canner  or  superintendent  with  capital  to  buy  con  - 
trolling  stock  in  a  small  cannery  continuously  operated  for  the 
past  ten  years;  a  healthy  climate  for  your  family;  ideal  schools 
and  living  conditions;  irrigation  grows  excellent  Snap  Beans, 
Beets,  Peas  and  Tomatoes. 

Write  Box  168,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 


Help  Wanted 


WANTED— Salesmen  experienced  and  willing  to  work  retail  trade 
on  canned  vegetables  six  to  seven  months  of  year,  balance  of 
time  in  factory.  To  take  effect  January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1613  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Competent  warehouseman,  one  that  understands  oper¬ 
ating  and  adjusting  labeling  machines  thoroughly.  Please  state 
salary,  also  fnrhish  references. 

Box  223,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

WANTED  Food  Chemist.  Well  established,  progressive  Eastern 
Canning  company  needs  a  Food  Chemist  who  has  had  experience 
on  Jams,  Ketchup  and  condiments.  We  can  offer  a  real  pro¬ 
position  to  a  chemist  who  is  ambitious,  energetic,  industrious  and 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  factory  control  of  quality. 

Address  Box  B-1615  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Position  by  young  man  with  practical  experience  in  the 
canning  of  Grape  Fruit.  Can  also  install  complete  line  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  same. 

Address  Box  B-1622  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
rearranging,  installing  and  operating  machinery  in  Corn  canning 
plants.  Can  save  salary  in  increase  number  of  cans  per  ton  of 
Corn  delivered  Available  November  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1610  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  with  reliable  concern  as  manager  or  superint¬ 
endent.  Fruit  or  Vegetable  cannery.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  the  past  nine  years  as  manager.  Could  make  change 
January  1st. 

Address  Box  B-1611  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Position  Superintend<*nt  Processor,  in  canning  factory. 
Can  build  new  plant,  install  machinery  or  reconstruct  an  old 
plant,  can  do  anything  about  a  canning  factory.  Good  re- 
fGrGnc6S. 

Address  Box  B-1612  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  by  experienced  salesman  or  specialty  man, 
for  Broker  or  Canning  House.  Preferably  between  and  Phila¬ 
delphia.  References  furnished. 

Address  Box  B-1614  care  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  now  managing  Fruit  and 
Vegetable  cannery  would  like  to  make  change  on  January  1st. 
Any  responsible  position  considered.  In  present  position  9  years, 
satisfactory  reason  for  making  change. 

Address  Box  B-1621  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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The  Memorial  Committee  wishes  to  submit  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  The  grim  reaper.  Death,  has  summoned  from  our 
midst  the  above  mentioned  members  and  friends,  be  it  resolved 
at  this  time  that  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  records  the 
high  esteem  and  respect  in  which  these  loyal  members  and 
friends  were  held,  and  the  profound  regret  we  have  experienced 
with  their  passing. 

Each  year  new  names  are  added  to  this  list,  which  marks 
an  irreparable  loss  to  this  Association. 

The  Wisconsin  Canners  Association  extend  their  most  sin¬ 
cere  and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  families  and  associates  of 
our  deceased  friends,  whose  loss  is  also  our  loss. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  bereaved  families  and  business  associates  of  our  de¬ 
parted  friends  by  the  officers  of  this  Association: 

Signed : 

F.  S.  ROBERTS, 

ALB.  KLUMB, 

A.  L.  MILLER, 

Committee. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  election  of  officers  and 
directors  for  the  ensuing  year.  Directors  are:  William  Schorer, 
W.  O.  Davidson,  H.  A.  Verhulst,  S.  E.  Huibregste,  D.  H.  Stein¬ 
berg,  J.  B.  Weix,  Henry  Soltau,  R.  A.  Greb,  Theo.  Anderson, 
pro  tern. 

Officers — Pi*esident,  Henry  Soutau;  vice-president,  J.  B. 
Weix;  Treasurer,  H.  A.  Verhulst;  Secretary,  R.  A.  Greb. 

Adjournment. 

THE  BANQUET 

WISCONSIN  inaugurated  a  new  feature  for  its  Conven¬ 
tions,  and  one  with  which  they  are  greatly  pleased,  ap¬ 
parently,  and  intend  to  make  an  annual  affair. 

The  Association  played  host  at  a  big  banquet  followed  by  a 
dance,  enjoyed  as  only  the  Wisconsin  Association  can  enjoy  such 
an  affair. 

In  years  past  the  Chisholm-Scott  Co.  gave  these  affairs,  and 
later  on  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  entertained  the 
Convention,  and  be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Wisconsin  canners 
that  they  take  these  Conventions  as  their  holiday  time  and  enter 
into  them  whole-heartedly.  This  year  the  affair  was  more 
than  ordinarily  pleasant  and  enjoyed  by  practically  the  entire 
Convention. 

During  the  evening  the  Anderson-Barngrover  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  gave  their  movies,  “Cherry  Blossom  Time,”  show¬ 
ing  the  growing  and  canning  of  cherries  in  Wisconsin  and  Mich¬ 
igan. 

President  B.  C.  Nott,  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
spoke  briefly  and  interestingly. 

President  H.  E.  Lincoln,  of  the  National  Food  Brokers,  ex¬ 
tended  greetings  and  talked  in  the  lighter  vein. 

Immediately  following  this  the  floor  was  cleared  and  danc¬ 
ing  was  indulged  in  until  a  late  hour.  Bob  Tamm’s  Orchestra 


rendered  tuneful  music. 

THE  EXHIBITORS 
In  Kilbourn  Hall 

Name  Booth  No. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Co . 11 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc . 15  &  16 

Ayars  Machine  Co .  2 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co .  28 

Continental  Can  Company .  1 

Dowming  Box  Company .  5 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co .  6 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp .  8 

Huntley  Manufacturing  Company .  17 

Kieckhefer  Container  Company .  20 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corporation .  13 

Lawrence  Warehouse  Company .  9 

Leonard  Seed  Compasy . 3 

Menasha  Wooden  Ware  Corporation .  25 

Morton  Salt  Company .  27 

National  Adhesive  Corporation .  4 

The  Nitragin  Company .  7 

Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Company .  18 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company .  23 

Ruggles  &  Rademaker  Co .  12 

Sanborn,  Holmes  &  Co .  14 

John  J.  Staub  Brokerage  Comp.any .  18 

Waldorf  Paper  Products  Company .  26 

Wilmanns  Bros .  22 

Wisconsin  Foundry  and  Machine  Company .  24 

Worcester  Salt  Company .  19 

Wisconsin  Department  of  Markets .  21 

Washington-Idaho  Seed  Company .  10 


In  Juneau  Hall. 

Name  Booth  No. 

Acme  Chemical  Company .  216 

American  Can  Company .  212 

W.  W.  Barnard  Seed  Company .  227 

Berlin-Chapman  Company . 225  &  226 

Crary  Brokerage  Company .  211 

A.  T.  Ferrell  &  Co .  218 

F.  G.  Findley  Co .  220 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company .  209 

Hamachek  Machine  Company .  222 

R.  J.  Kittredge  Company .  22814 

Lawrence  Paper  Manufacturing  Company .  219 

Meinrath  Brokerage  Company .  214 

Nicholls,  North,  Buse  Company . 207  &  208 

Nivison-Weiskopf  Company .  224 

Ohio  Salt  Company .  20714 

A.  George  Schulz  Company .  213 

Scott  Viner  Company  .  210 

Sinclair-Scott  Company .  228 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation  .  221 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Lithographing  Company .  215 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc .  217 

Wisconsin  Brokerage  Company . .  223 


Convention  Dates 


December  4-5,  1928 — ^Western  Canners  Association, 
Fall  Meeting,  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago. 

December  6,  1928 — Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

December  7th,  1928 — National  Kraut  Packers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

December  11,  1928 — Pennsylvania  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Meeting,  York,  Pa. 

December  11-12,  1928 — Ohio  Canners  Association,  An¬ 
nual  Meeting,  Hotel  Deshler-Wallick,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

December  13-14,  1928  —  New  York  State  Canners, 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Seneca,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

December  18-19,  1928 — Tri-State  Packers  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Ben  Franklin  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

December  20-21, 1928 — Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
Annual  Meeting,  Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

January  2-4,  1929 — Northwest  Canners  Association, 
Portland,  Ore. 

January  3-4,  1929 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

January  21  to  25,  1929 — National  Canners,  Canning 
Machinery  and  Supplies,  National  Food  Brokers 
Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 

February  27-March  2,  1929 — Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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il  Gliies.Gums& Pastes 

11  For  Every  Purpose 

fo’*  Samples 

rC  A^nf  the  ARABOL  MFG.CO. 
r  \  -  NEW  YORK;  IlOE  42"‘>ST. 

LsJ  CHICAGO; (CICERO)  ILL. 

— Since  1913 —  Reference;  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Executors  &  Liquidating  Sale 

at 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

of 

A  CANNING  PLANT  AT 

CAMDEN,  ONEIDA  COUNTY, 
NEW  YORK 


This  plant  has  been  successfully  operated 
for  the  past  40  years  by  the  late  L.  P. 
Haviland. 

AN  ABUNDANCE  OF  CHEAP  LABOR 
AVAILABLE. 

Plant  comprises  main  factory,  three  ware¬ 
houses,  two  unloading  sheds,  a  barn,  a  garage 
and  two  very  good  frame  dwellings.  Situat¬ 
ed  on  a  tract  of  seven  acres,  200  feet  along 
New  York  Central  R.  R.  siding. 

TO  BE  SOLD  AS  A  WHOLE 

Buildings,  land,  machinery  and  equipment, 
trucks,  and  all  office  fixtures. 

SALE  THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  6th,  1928. 
(Rain  or  Shine) 

ON  PREMISES,  CAMDEN,  ONEIDA 
COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

At  2:80  P.  M. 


A.  R.  HUNT 
Executor 
BOX  155, 
OSWEGO,  N.  Y. 
Phone  337 


MICHAEL  F.  SHEA 
Auctioneer 
366  FIFTH  AVE., 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
Telephone  Wisconsin  0862 


TERMS 

Purchaser  will  be  required  to  make  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  $  1 000  in  cash  or  certified  check  at 
the  time  of  sale.  Balance  of  purchase  price 
on  terms  to  be  read  at  time  of  sale. 


f  Can  prices 


\ 


1928  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2H  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size  .  i  i  .  .  .  62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINERS  Of  TIN  RlATl  -  BLACK  IRON  ->  CAIVANUCO  IRON  •  fIBKl 
MtTAl  SIGNS  AK 


WS2S2SE5H5E52Sa?SlS 


Robins-Beckett  Can  Cleaner 

For  Rusty  and  Dirty  Cans 

Write  For  Special  Circular 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts.,  BALTO.,  MD. 


Manufacturers 

CANNING  MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Write  For  Late  Catalog 
1^^SZ52S2S25252S25252S25Z525Z52S2S2S25S2S25252S2S25ZSZS2! 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  sriven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  br  these  Brokers:  |Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Ce.  'Howard  EL  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  eolnmn  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  t.  o.  b-  factory 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (Califointa; 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2^.. 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2S-~ . 

Peeled,  No.  2%. — . 

Medium,  No.  2S . - 


N.  Y. 
t3.66 
t8.66 
tv  6.S 
tS.66 


Small,  No.  2% . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . - 

73.60 

Medium,  No.  2% . . 

73.60 

Small,  No.  2% . . 

73.60 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

73.50 

Small.  No.  1  sq . . . - 

........ 

78.00 

Greiii.  Mammoth.  No.  1  sq . 

8.40 

73.50 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

2.80 

78.00 

BAKED  BEANS! 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

.80 

.85 

1.00 

1.05 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 

.85 

.85 

1.00 

No.  3  . 

1.60 

1.70 

No.  10  . 

6.50 

6.26 

BEANS! 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2.. 

1.25 

1.35 

S.andard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

6.50 

6.75 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.40 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No  10 . 

7.00 

— •••• 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 

.90 

1.06 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

4.50 

Out 

L'MA  BEANS! 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 

2.25 

2.40 

No.  10  . 

12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green . 

1.75 

1.75 

No.  10  . 

10.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White . 

1.45 

1.36 

8.U0 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

1.20 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

6.60 

6.60 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

BEETS! 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

1.90 

15  20,  No.  2 . 

1.60 

15-23,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

1.16 

Cut.  No.  10 . 

Whole.  No.  10 . . 

6.83 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

5.25 

CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.30 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

6.00 

5.25 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

1.20 

1.30 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

5.00 

5.26 

CORN! 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

. 

1.10 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

_ 

1.20 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

1.16 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

1.60 

1.65 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

1.65 

1.63 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

1.65 

1.83 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.  1.62%  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.10 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.  .97' 

^  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

.  1.07' 

^  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.  1.05 

1.16 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split.  No.  3 . 

..  1.10 

1.15 

Split,  No.  10 . 

..  3.69 

3.63 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

,.  .96 

1.10 

No.  to  . 

V  4.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.'.  1.06 

1.16 

No.  10  . 

..  6.00 

5.53 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

..'  1.60 

1.40 

No.  10  .  8.00 


PEAS8 


No.  I  Sieve,  No.  2 . .  1.80 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . .  1.15  _ 

No.  2  Sieve.  No.  2 . . .  1.16  1.26 

F.  O.  B.  Co _ _  1.10  _ 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1  00  i.oR 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.26  6.60 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 .  6.15  6.40 

F.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 .  .Ro 

E.  J.  Extra  Sti,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1  . . 90 

Fancy  Petit  Pols,  No.  1 . _.... 

PUMPKIN! — Prices  on  application. 

Standard.  No.  8 .  1.66  1.26 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Squash,  No.  8 .  1.30 
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SAUER  KRAUT! 


S  pnda--d.  No.  2 .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2V^  .  1.36  . 

No.  3  .  1.36  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  4.00 

SPINACH! 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  1.10 

No.  2Vi  .  1.36  1.46 

No.  3  .  1.46  1.55 

No.  10  .  4.50  4.93 

SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas  . 

No.  10  .  7.60  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas  1.26  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  1.60  . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 80  .86 

No.  2V4  .  1.10  1.20 

No.  3  .  1.15  1.3) 

No.  10  .  3.53  4.00 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 76  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 721/.  . 

No.  2  .  1.15  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.65  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.60  . 

No.  10  . .-. .  6.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  6.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1 .  .65  .73 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 62%  .70 

No.  2  . 95  1.06 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 92%  1.06 

No.  2%  . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  - . 

No.  3  .  1.60  1.66 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.46  . 

No.  10  .  4.76  6.00 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  4.60  6.00 

TOMATO  PUREE! 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 66  .66 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.75  4.00 

Standard  No.  1.  Trimmings . 65  .60 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.26  3.40 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


Maine,  No.  10 .  4.75 

Michigan,  No.  10 .  4.75 

New  York,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Maryland,  No.  8 . . 

No.  10  .  4.76 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.80 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.86  2.76 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  ......  8.00 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.86  1.46 

No.  8  _ _  6.26  _ 

No.  10,  Water .  6.50 

No.  2  Preserved............_........„_„ .  1.76 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . .  1.76 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  2.26 

No.  10  .  14.00  10.76 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water.  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  13.00  14.00 

California  Standard  2%8 .  2.75 

Choice,  No.  2% .  8.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% . ......  8.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.20 

No.  10  .  6.50  6.60 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.90  1.75 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  2.10  2.10 

Fancy.  No.  2%.  Y.  C . . .  2.86 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No  .1 .  1.20  1.20 

Standard  White,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.60 

No.  8  .  .  . 

Extra  Standard  U^ite,  No.  8 .  1.76  1.90 

Seconds,  White.  No.  8 .  1.80  1.46 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 .  1.40  1.65 

Yellow.  No.  8 . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  S......„_  1.90 
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Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

.  1.86 

1.76 

1.46 

1.20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

.  3.26 

6.UJ 

PEARS* 

S.unuaids,  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 
No.  3  . 

.  1.16 

_  1.66 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in 
No.  3  . 

Syrup....  1.25 
.  1.85 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2%  2.60 

Choice  . 3.26 

Fancy  . 8.76 

Standard.  No.  10 .  9.25 

P.NEAPPLK* 

Bahama,  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra.  No.  2 .  1.75 

Sliced.  Extra  Standard.  No.  2 .  ...... 

Grated.  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  . . . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.65  2.60 

Sliced  Standard.  No.  2% .  2.60  2.40 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  2.25 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  2.23 

Grated.  Extra.  No.  2 . 2.00 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 .  8.53 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.60  10.00 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 .  „...„ 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water.  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water.  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Syrup,  No.  2 . . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 
Extra.  Preserved.  No.  2.. 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 
FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10s  . 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


10  07. .  1.10  1.10 

16  07„  .  1.45 

17  oz .  1.55  1.53 

18  oz .  1.63  1.65 

19  oz . 


Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  eases.  4  dos....... . . . . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.20 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 2.26 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oa. . . . .  1.86  1.46 

6  ox.  . . . .  1.46  1.66 

8  oz.  . . .  2.70  2.80 

10  oz.  - - -  2.90  8.10 

Selects,  6  oz . . . .  ......  2.60 

SALMON* 


Red  Alaska,  fall.  No.  1 .  3.60  2.76 

Flat.  No.  % . .  .  . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 .  ....... 

Flat,  No.  l..„ . . . . . 

Flat.  No.  % . . .  ......  _ 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.86  1.82% 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 .  4.85 

Flat,  No.  % .  2.86 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.70 

Meilium  Red.  Tall . ......  2.60 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.80 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.85  1.90 

SARDINES  (Domestic I,  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless  .  t3.76 

%  Oil,  Decorated .  t4.60 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  Out  ...... 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . „....  t8.76 

Oil,  Carton .  ■t4.75 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . fS-OO 

California.  %.  per  ease. . .  _.™  flS.OO 

Oval.  No.  1 . 74.60 

TUNA  PISH  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . 7.00 

White,  V.S  .  14.00  12.76 

White,  Is  . _.... _ _  26.00 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  7.00 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 18.60 

Striped.  %8  .  6.75 

Strined,  Is  .  11.63 

Yellow,  %8  .  6.76 

Yellow,  Is  _ _ _ 12.76 


2.00 

1.10 

2.10 

1.16 

2.20 

4.26 

14.76 


1.80 

2.60 

7.60 

3.60 
12.75 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


November  26,  1928 


‘B  Cans  are  Tight  Cans 


Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  CANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(  BOYLE  CAN  PLANT  ) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MASPETH.  N.  Y. 


110  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City 


‘B  Cans  are  Best  Cans' 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ii 

The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  NOVEMBER  26,  1928 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

I _ _ _ I 

Caimers  Holding  Firmly  for  Full  Prices  —  Tomato  Paste 
Arouses  Interest — Tomatoes  Promise  an  Early  Clean- 
Up — Figures  on  the  Year’s  Corn  Pack — Pea 
Canners  Contented — Spinach  in 
Demand 

TANDING  FIRM — The  feature  of  the  canned  foods  market 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  firmness  with  which  canners  are  hold¬ 
ing  to  full  prices  in  the  face  of  little  or  no  buying.  That 
is  worthy  of  comment,  because  it  has  been  a  long  while  since 
that  was  seen,  if  ever  before.  The  buyers  know  the  market  is 
strong  and  promising  to  be  higher,  but  they  will  not  or  cannot 
buy.  Many  claim  that  they  are  prevented  from  buying  until 
after  inventory-taking  time,  as  the  heads  of  the  houses  are 
holding  them  down.  So  we  have  to  report  this  week,  as  we  have 
for  some  weeks,  that  the  market  is  quiet  and  only  routine  busi¬ 
ness  passing.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  weak  spot  anywhere, 
and  the  holders  are  resisting  the  best  etforts  to  break  through. 
That  is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  market  in  fine  shape,  and 
we  hope  they  continue  to  hold  firmly. 

Puree — We  were  taken  to  task  this  week  on  our  market 
page  quotations  for  whole  pulp  in  No.  10  cans.  Last  week 
that  item  was  quoted  at  |3.50  to  $4.00.  One  large  producer, 
who  makes  a  specialty,  or  we  should  rather  say  a  side  line  of 
this  specialty,  asked  us  by  letter  “how  we  got  that  way,”  be¬ 
cause  they  had  sold  to  the  Campbell  Company  15,000  cases,  the 
first  5,000  at  $4.50,  the  second  5,000  at  $5.00,  and  the  third 
5,000  at  $5.50,  and  went  on  to  say  that  buyers  are  raking  the 
country  and  cannot  find  any  good  puree  at  less  than  $5.50.  Mr. 
Thomas  L.  North,  of  T.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  who  corrects  those 
prices  on  the  market  page,  when  shown  the  letter,  said  that 
Baltimore  quotations  were  $3.50,  and  that  New  Jersey  pulp  was 
held  at  $4.00,  with  Thomas  Roberts  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
quoting  equally  low  prices.  Speaking  with  a  large  local  can- 
ner,  he  said  that  he  had  offers  at  prices  below  the  market,  but 
that  he  had  told  the  inquirers  to  get  them  elsewhere  if  they 
could  get  such  prices,  because  if  he  could  not  get  full  outside 
prices,  he  would  hold  the  goods  and  get  even  higher  prices  later 
on.  So  the  drive  to  beat  down  prices,  during  the  present  lull, 
is  on,  and  if  they  can  find  anyone  to  let  go  of  the  goods  at  the 
low  prices  they  have  something  on  which  to  base  their  claim 
that  such  low  price  is  the  market.  But  it  is  not,  as  everyone 
knows.  However,  as  we  have  intimated,  there  never  was  such 
united  strength  shown  in  the  market  before  by  practically  all 
the  canners,  and  they  will  not  break  the  market  if  any,  because 
it  is  fundimentally  very  strong,  and  will  grow  stronger.  There 
is  no  reason  for  a  break  and  only  the  canners  can  break  it. 

Tomatoes — In  a  circular  letter  to  the  trade  The  Gibbs  Pre¬ 
serving  Company,  Baltimore,  under  date  of  November  19th, 
stress  the  scarcity  of  canned  tomatoes,  saying: 

“After  a  careful  survey  of  the  tomato  situation  in  all 
sections,  based  on  information  from  sources  highly  reliable, 
we  are  confident  that  there  are  not  enough  canned  tomatoes 
in  first  hands  to  take  care  of  a  normal  demand  between 
now  and  June  1,  1929. 


This  may  sound  like  a  most  extraordinary  statement, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  not  surprise  us  to  see 
stocks  of  canned  tomatoes  in  packers’  hands  completely 
exhausted  long  before  above-named  period.” 

If  there  is  any  comment  to  make  upon  this,  it  is  that  they 
have  set  their  date  too  late,  as  it  would  seem  the  supply  will 
have  passed  out  of  first  hands  long  before  June  1st.  If  there 
were  any  considerable  amount  of  tomatoes  yet  on  hand,  there 
would  be  a  large  number  of  holders,  and  if  there  were  many 
holders,  there  would  be  some  willing  to  break  during  a  time 
like  this,  when  demand  is  slow.  We  have  seen  figures  for  the 
Tri-State  territory,  showing  that  over  2,000,000  cases  of  all 
sizes  have  been  sold  so  far  this  season,  and  included  in  this 
total  are  more  than  350,000  cases  of  lO’s.  Last  year’s  output, 
1927,  in  these  States  amounted  to  4,751,824  cases,  and  if  this 
season’s  pack  amounted  to  60  per  cent  of  last  year’s,  they  must 
have  packed  about  2,851,000  cases — all  reduced  to  3’s.  There 
are  those  who  claim  the  pack  did  not  average  60  per  cent,  but 
if  you  will  reduce  the  above-named  sales,  to  date,  you  will  have 
sold  all  that  were  packed  in  1928  in  this  territory.  In  any 
event,  the  supply  is  running  very  low  in  this  normally  heavy 
tomato  canning  region,  and  the  balance  of  the  country  seems 
to  be  no  better  off.  So  we  may  expect  to  see  the  bottom  of  the 
bin  on  tomatoes  long  before  the  Gibbs  estimate.  No  statistics, 
of  course,  are  as  yet  available. 

Corn — This  week  the  Canners  Service  Corporation,  T.  E. 
Dye,  has  issued  their  compilation  of  the  1928  corn  pack,  and  it 
shows  a  total  of  13,334,308  cases,  and  a  foot  note  on  these 
figures  says: 

“The  above  statistics  are  compiled  from  the  reports 
of  310  firms  that  packed  corn  in  1928,  and  include  all  oper¬ 
ators  packing  1,000  cases  or  more.  Two  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  firms  sent  us  individual  reports;  the  reports 
of  the  other  22  firms  were  obtained  either  through  confi¬ 
dential  advice  or  by  crediting  the  firm  not  reporting  with 
the  same  number  of  cases  per  acre  as  the  average  of  all 
other  firms  reporting  from  the  same  State.  We  had  a 
complete  record  of  the  acreage  of  each  of  the  310  firms 
previous  to  the  pack. 

In  a  few  instances  the  canner  did  not  give  us  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  number  of  cases  of  each  variety, 
grade  and  size  tin.  In  such  cases  we  listed  their  pack  in 
accordance  with  previous  knowledge  in  our,  possession,  and 
the  detailed  information  herein  will  be  found  to  be  as  near 
correct  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.” 

This  shows  a  pack  about  half-way  between  those  of  1926 
and  1927,  and  if  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  the  chain  stores 
and  other  retailers  are  pushing  canned  corn  hard,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  an  increasing  number  of  “all  sold  out”  reports 
from  all  sections.  In  the  individual  reports,  comprising  the 
above  total,  Maryland  and  Delaware  are  credited  with  a  quite 
sizeable  amount  of  this  pack;  yet  canned  corn  in  this  section 
is  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  bin  today.  Prices  are  reported 
firm  this  week  and  demand  fairly  good. 

Peas — -The  pea  canners  of  Wisconsin  gave  an  indirect  re¬ 
port  of  conditions  in  that  State  in  their  convention.  Semand 
has  been  so  good  and  their  supplies  have  gone  out  so  easily 
that  they  all  feel  “cocky”  and  are  going  in  for  a  big  year  next 
season.  And  that  is  one  of  the  best  indicators.  The  hunter 
after  bargain  prices  in  canned  peas  is  met  with  a  pittying  smile 
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and  no  goods.  The  only  change  we  have  to  make  in  prices  this 
week  is  to  move  No.  4  sieve  peas,  in  No.  10  cans,  up  to  $5.15 
from  last  week’s  figure  of  $5.00.  The  rest  of  the  list  stands 
firm. 

Spinach — Spinach  canning  has  made  no  better  progress 
than  reported  last  week.  They  are  not  able  to  get  any  supply 
ahead,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  expect  anything.  California  is 
about  ready  to  begin  its  spinach  canning,  but  there  the  demand 
for  futures,  or  advance  packing,  as  it  is  termed,  is  far  ahead 
cf  the  canners’  expectations.  One  of  the  largest  canners  of  that 
State  wrote  us  on  November  15th: 

“We  have  practically  completed  all  preparations  for 
our  spinach  pack,  which  we  expect  to  start  on  November 
19th.  In  fact,  should  present  favorable  weather  conditions 
continue,  we  may  be  forced  to  start  prior  to  that  date. 
This  is  fully  10  days  earlier  than  the  1927-28  pack,  which 
opened  on  November  29th.” 

And  then  add: 

“P.  S. — It  is  very  evident  that  last  year’s  spinch  stocks 
are  very  low,  as  our  demand  for  early  shipment  exceeds 
our  supply.” 

The  above  is  from  the  Sanitary  Canning  Company,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Prices — In  our  market  page  we  have  had  to  drop  again  the 
quotations  on  beets,  which  appeared  for  a  short  time.  Sauer¬ 
kraut  is  just  a  little  easier  at  2V^’s  $1.35.  And  under  the 
pressure  they  have  marked  up  whole  stock  puree,  in  No.  10 
cans,  to  $3.75,  and  we  must  carry  the  quotations  as  they  give 
them,  though,  as  above  shown,  the  market  is  $5.00  and  better 
for  good  quality  whole  puree. 

Other  markets  are  quoted  in  detail  under  their  own  head¬ 
ings. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  "New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Fair  Demand  of  Business  for  the  Season — Prices  All  Steady — 
Corn  Selling  Better — Fall  Movement  of  Peas — Looking 
For  Beans  —  Spinach  in  Good  Demand  —  Peaches 
Firmer — Sardines  in  Good  Supply — No 
Change  in  Salmon 

New  York,  Nov.  22,  1928. 

EASONABLE — Canned  foods  markets  have  shown  a  steady 
undertone  throughout  the  week,  and  volume  of  business  has 
been  fair  for  this  season  of  the  year.  While  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  and  chain  stores  appear  to  be  adequately  supplied  on  most 
canned  foods  lines,  there  is  still  some  filling-in  buying  being 
done.  Jobbers  generally  are  desirous  of  holding  down  their 
stocks  as  much  as  possible  to  facilitate  their  year-end  inven¬ 
tory  work,  but  on  some  lines  they  have  permitted  their  holdings 
to  get  below  the  safety  mark,  and  are  now  rounding  out  their 
assortments.  With  Thanksgiving  at  hand,  and  marking  the 
start  of  the  holiday  season,  distributors  are  anxious  to  clear  up 
the  odds  and  ends  in  their  canned  foods  departments  requiring 
attention,  so  that  they  can  switch  away  from  the  staples  to  the 
holiday  lines  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Tomatoes — Current  reports  indicate  that  some  distributors 
are  still  in  need  of  additional  stocks  of  this  staple.  More  in¬ 
quiry  is  reaching  canners  in  Southern  markets,  and  a  steady 
tone  prevails.  The  market  is  slightly  firmer  at  65c  for  Is, 
92140  for  2s,  $1.40  for  3s,  and  $4.50  to  $5.00  for  10s.  The  fore¬ 
going  are  inside  asking  prices,  many  canners  quoting  higher 
than  this  basis,  and  the  trade  in  general  being  expectant  of  a 
higher  market  by  the  close  of  the  year.  Indiana  canners  have 
been  firm  in  their  price  views,  with  2s  held  at  $1.05,  3s  at  $1.55 
and  10s  at  $5.50  to  $5.75  at  canneries. 

Corn — Sales  of  standard  corn  have  picked  up  a  little,  but 
volume  is  not  running  into  heavy  totals  and  no  large  movement 
is  expected  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Southern  canners 
are  steady  on  the  basis  of  95c  per  dozen,  with  many  packers 
refusing  to  part  with  their  goods  under  $1.00.  Western  canners 
are  a  little  firmer  at  9214  c  to  9714  c  per  dozen,  although  buyers 
declare  that  they  are  still  getting  some  offerings  as  low  as  90c 
per  dozen.  The  position  of  the  market  for  fancy  corn  has  un¬ 
dergone  no  important  modification,  stocks  being  short  and  prices 
strong. 

Peas — There  has  been  a  fair  movement  of  standard  peas 
during  the  week.  Western  canners  are  slightly  firmer  in  their 
price  views,  and  nothing  under  $1.05  per  dozen  is  now  reported, 
aside  from  offerings  of  sub-standards,  prices  of  which  show 
considerable  variance,  according  to  quality  and  the  anxiety  of 
individual  packers  to  unload  such  stocks.  Southern  packers 
have  been  booking  standards  in  a  small  way  at  $1.00  per  dozen, 
the  market  not  yet  having  reflected  the  advance  in  Wisconsin 
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and  other  Western  canning  sections.  Fancy  siftings  remain  in 
short  supply  and  strong  position. 

Beans — Buyers  have  been  endeavoring  to  pick  up  standard 
stringless  beans  under  $1.25  at  Southern  canneries,  but  have 
found  it  rough  going.  A  number  of  packers  with  unsold  stocks 
on  hand  have  withdrawn  all  offerings,  apparently  in  the  belief 
that  the  market  will  go  higher  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Un¬ 
sold  stocks  in  canners’  hands,  it  is  reported,  are  small.  Western 
packers  are  reported  offering  some  stocks  at  $1.20,  but  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  is  5c  to  10c  per  dozen  over  this  figure  at  Western 
packing  points. 

Spinach — Pending  the  announcement  of  opening  prices  on 
California  pack,  buyers  have  been  inclined  to  hold  back  on  this 
item.  Southern  canners  are  not  running  heavily,  however,  and 
the  market  is  firm  at  $1.00  for  2s,  $1.40  to  $1.45  for  2^4s,  $1.50 
to  $1.55  for  3s,  and  $4.50  to  $4.75  for  10s. 

Peaches  Firmer — Chain  store  buyers  are  reported  to  have 
taken  hold  of  the  market  for  California  peaches  in  a  fair  way 
during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  in  consequence  of  this  buying 
the  market  has  worked  into  firmer  ground.  A  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  canners  are  reported  to  have  advanced  their  prices 
slightly,  with  prospects  of  further  increases.  Distributors  are 
not  inclined  to  operate  in  any  large  volume  on  this  line,  how¬ 
ever,  being  fairly  well  covered  on  current  requirements,  and  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  present  market  can  be  maintained  on  the 
Coast. 

California  Fruits — There  has  been  a  liltte  buying  of  cher¬ 
ries  and  pears  this  week,  and  the  market  is  firm.  Reports  from 
California  canners  note  numerous  withdrawals  on  various  lines, 
and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  a  buyer  to  line  up 
a  complete  assortment.  Current  advices  from  canners  indicate 
the  possibility  of  a  general  mark-up  on  pears,  cherries  and  apri¬ 
cots  on  the  higher  qualities  when  the  market  goes  into  the  new 
year.  Carry-over  holdings  of  these  fruits,  it  is  declared,  are 
by  no  means  plentiful  and  packers  look  for  shortages  to  develop 
when  spring  trading  gets  under  way. 

Sardines — Maine  canners  are  still  packing  in  a  small  way. 
The  fishing  season  legally  ends  November  30,  and  a  number  of 
plants  have  already  closed  down.  Final  data  on  the  pack,  when 
available,  are  expected  to  show  an  outturn  considerably  larger 
than  for  last  year.  No  changes  in  prices  developed  this  week, 
and  distributors  continued  to  adhere  to  a  hand-to-mouth  buying 
policy.  The  market  for  California  sardines  has  shown  no 
change. 

Salmon — The  situation  has  shown  no  change  during  the 
week.  Pinks  remain  steady  on  the  Coast,  with  buyers  still 
holding  off  from  placing  orders  for  their  spring  requirements. 
The  market  for  reds  has  continued  rather  soft,  but  chums  are 
well  held,  under  generally  short  offerings  of  Alaska  packs.  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  Chinooks  are  cleaned  out  of  first  hands  and  are 
scarce  and  firm  on  spot. 

Pineapple — This  line  has  been  taking  on  a  little  more  ac¬ 
tivity  this  week.  Hawaiian  pineapple  is  one  item  that  does  not 
suffer  during  the  holiday  season — on  the  contrary,  demand  gen¬ 
erally  picks  up  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Distributors  realize 
that  they  are  confronted  with  a  strong  market  for  all  grades  of 
pineapple,  and  are  giving  more  attention  to  rounding  out  their 
stocks  in  anticipation  of  a  shortage  of  wanted  grades  during 
the  spring  season. 

Pumpkin — There  has  been  a  continued  good  inquiry  for 
pumpkin,  and  the  market  remains  in  strong  position.  Southern 
canners  are  not  in  position  to  offer  in  a  large  way,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  inquiry  seems  to  be  going  to  Indiana  canners.  The  mar¬ 
ket  on  10s,  which  have  been  in  quite  active  demand,  is  strong 
at  $4,  canneries,  viith  3s  commanding  $1.25,  2^4s,  $1.17^4  to 
$1.20,  and  2s,  $1.15. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 


Jobbing  Buyers  Conservative — Some  Modest  Trading  in  Com — 
Packers  Are  Assured  There  Will  Be  Buying 
Buyers  for  Their  Peas — Sick  List 

Chicago,  Nov.  22,  1928. 

OBBING  buyers  have  shown  continued  conservatism  as  is 
usual  during  November.  Outgoing  shipments  have  been 
heavy,  but  most  jobbers  close  their  fiscal  year  on  December 
31st,  and  buyers  naturally  want  to  show  the  lowest  possible 
inventory  at  that  time.  For  this  artificial  reason  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  good  canned  food  trades  have  been  arbitrarily  passed 
up  which  should  have  been  taken  on  under  ordinary  conditions. 
The  general  impression  prevails  that  reserve  jobbing  stocks  are 
smaller  than  usual  on  most  items,  and  these  merchants  will  be 
forced  back  into  the  market  in  large  numbers  in  January.  Sev- 
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eral  keenly  posted  operators  are  looking  for  an  anticipatory 
buying  wave  on  at  least  some  items  in  December  by  jobbers 
who  want  to  get  better  selections  and  steadier  market  than 
they  know  will  be  possible  when  trading  is  more  active.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  latent  buying  capacity  clear  through 
the  canned  foods  line  is  far  short  of  the  total  surpluses  of 
packers  whose  floors  are  not  entirely  bare. 

Subject:  Com— Market  steady;  continued  rumors  of  some 
trading  in  a  modest  way,  which  represents  actual  hand-to-mouth 
requirements.  The  corn  market,  while  statistically  strong,  has 
not  allowed  itself  to  run  away  from  its  established  clientage. 
This  all  works  well  for  a  certain  clean-up  on  all  kinds  of  corn 
before  new  pack.  A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  crop,  totaling 
around  thirteen  and  a  half  million  of  No.  2s,  was  talked  around 
the  street  this  week.  The  general  sense  seems  to  be  that  with 
current  prices  that  quantity  will  clean  up.  Confidence  is  also 
expressed  in  the  belief  that  the  above  indicated  figure  will  prove 
very  reasonably  close  to  the  actual  statistics,  which  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners  Association  will  announce  later. 

Subject:  Peas — The  Wisconsin  Canners’  meeting,  which  is 
largely  engrossed  in  peas  was  held  at  Milwaukee  last  week. 
Packers  returned  to  their  homes  with  the  re-affirmed  assur- 
ancs  that  there  would  be  buyers  for  all  their  stocks  before  an¬ 
other  crop  comes  in.  Peas  of  any  sort  at  less  than  $1.00  per 
dozen  are  unobtainable.  The  movement  of  better  grades  has 
also  shown  some  improvement,  at  least  as  far  as  Chicago  is 
concerned.  No.  10  peas  are  becoming  quite  short,  and  are  now 
only  available  in  part  of  the  gradings,  and  there  are  also  some 
queries  for  certain  lines  of  No.  1  peas,  which  are  not  obtainable. 

Subject:  Tomatoes — Market  is  steady  and  strong.  No 
changes  in  prices  from  last  week.  The  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  in  session,  and  there  will  be  more  to  say  regarding 
tomatoes  next  week  than  we  will  venture  to  forecast  in  today’s 
letter. 

There  are  unquestionably  some  sales  being  made  on  toma¬ 
toes  at  very  close  to  current  asking  prices,  which  would  indicate 
that  at  least  some  jobbers  are  supporting  the  market.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  how  continuingly  enthusiastic  will  be  the 
consumer  support  to  these  prices  after  the  retailing  basis  all 
through  the  line  has  been  upset. 

Subject:  Pumpkin — Continued  sales  at  prevailing  high 
prices — No.  3  at  $1.15;  No.  10  at  $3.50  to  $3.75,  midwestern 
factory,  with  some  canners  indicating  even  higher  ideas.  Old- 
timers  who  realize  that  the  pumpkin  game  is  over  by  Decem¬ 
ber  10th  to  15th,  do  not,  however,  show  much  inclination  to 
hoard  or  to  unduly  hang  on  to  any  little  remaining  warehouse 
stocks. 

String  Beans — Inquiries  plentiful.  Offerings  scarce,  both 
green  and  wax,  cut  and  whole,  all  grades  and  sizes.  Market 
nominal.  Owners  of  really  prime  quality  can  almost  write  their 
own  price  ticket  within  reason.  For  instance.  No.  2  cut  green 
(extra  standard  Refugees),  at  $1.20  to  $1.25;  No.  2  fancy  cut 
wax  at  $1.60  factory.  These  are  prices  which  we  have  heard 
seriously  discussed  this  week. 

Carrots — Diced  carrots  are  very  short;  pro  rata  deliveries 
quite  general,  especially  from  some  of  the  smaller  operators 
whose  limited  acreage  fell  away  short  of  expectations  and  whose 
location  was  such  that  their  own  countryside  did  not  provide 
any  supluses  beyond  actually  contracted  acreage.  Prices  nomi¬ 
nally  $4.75  Chicago  for  No.  10;  No.  2  at  $1.15. 

Canned  Lima  Beans — This  increasingly  popular  product  is 
now  enjoying  a  big  support  from  practically  all  buyers.  Public 
appreciation  has  increased.  Jobbers  who  secured  contracted 
deliveries  have  begun  to  look  again  for  supplies,  with  offerings 
hard  to  find.  No.  2  Tiny  green  at  $2.25;  No.  2  medium  green 
at  $1.75  f.  o.  b.  factory,  seems  to  be  about  the  basis  at  which 
business  is  being  consummated,  although  10c  to  15c  higher 
prices  may  apply  in  the  very  near  future. 

Sardines — Maine  packers  report  termination  of  their  packs, 
with  very  small  stocks  on  hand  and  no  inclination  to  make  any 
clean-up  concessions — rather  an  emphasized  realization  that  up¬ 
ward  prices  are  in  order.  If  it  were  not  for  news  received  this 
month  of  a  healthy  revival  of  Norway  sild  catch,  no  doubt  a 
substantial  advance  would  have  registered.  Norway  pack  has 
been  sold  here  this  week  as  low  as  $8.60  per  case  of  100  ^A’s, 
2-layer  sild. 
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(  Thos.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Canners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Top  Buyers. 


Sick  List — Mr.  Bert  J.  Dickens,  former  manager  of  Chicago 
branch  Austin  Nichols  &  Co.,  and  latterly  one  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  officers  of  National  Tea  Co.,  Chicago,  has  been  confined 
to  the  hospital  for  the  past  four  weeks.  He  rejoices  in  being 
released  yesterday,  and  no  doubt  he  will  be  back  at  his  duties 
early  in  December. 

Mr.  Ariel  O’Byrne,  who  is  actively  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  well-known  Chicago  brokerage  firm  of  T.  J. 
O’Byrne  &  Co.,  has  also  been  in  the  hospital  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  His  family  now  feel  encouraged  in  the  belief  that 
he  will  shortly  be  sent  home. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

Special  Correspondent  '  The  Canning  Trade." 

General  Business  Better — Retailers  Report  Good  Demand — 
Carlot  Sales  Good — But  Few  Cars  of  Tomatoes  Left — 

No  Future  Prices  as  Yet — ^Talking  About  Acreage 
for  Next  Year — Some  Blackberries  and  Ap¬ 
ples  Left — Canners  Are  Meeting — 

Increase  in  Chain  Stores 

Springfield,  Mo.,  Nov.  22,  1928. 

C''  ENERAL  BUSINESS — There  seems  to  be  a  better  feeling 
J  among  merchants  in  general,  and  a  more  steady  volume  of 
business  than  has  been  the  case  for  sometime.  Jobbing 
grocers  report  a  very  satisfactory  volume  of  business,  and  col¬ 
lections  as  good  as  usual  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Retail 
mei’chants  report  a  splendid  demand  for  canned  foods  of  all 
kinds,  although  purchases  are  made  by  the  consumers  from  day 
to  day  for  immediate  requirements  only.  In  checking  against 
the  prices  at  which  canned  foods  are  going  to  the  consumers,  we 
can  see  that  there  is  some  profit  for  the  retailers,  the  jobl^rs, 
and  generally  speaking  for  the  canners  who  packed  the  goods. 

Tomato  Sales — Sales  of  tomatoes  in  carlots  continue  good 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  There  have  been  a  number  of  cars 
sold  for  shipment  from  the  Ozarks  since  our  last  weekly  letter. 
Every  car  sold,  however,  has  been  at  canners’  full  asking  prices. 

Tomato  Prices — There  has  been  practically  no  change  in 
the  prices  on  canned  tomatoes  since  our  last  weekly  letter.  To¬ 
day’s  market  prices  are  about  as  follows:  Is  standard  10  oz., 
if  obtainable,  65c  dozen;  Is  tall,  10  oz.,  if  obtainable,  82 %c  dozen; 
No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  if  obtainable,  85c  to  87V^c  doz.;  No.  2  stand¬ 
ards,  95c  to  $1  doz.;  No.  2(4  standards,  if  obtainable,  $1.25  to 
$1.30  doz.;  No.  3  standards,  if  obtainable,  $1.40  to  $1.45  doz.;  No. 
10  standards,  if  obtainable,  $4.50  to  $4.75  doz.,  all  f.  o.  b.  ship¬ 
ping  points  Missouri  or  Arkansas,  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
secure  confirmation.  There  are  mighty  few  cars  of  tomatoes 
now  remaining  in  canners’  hands  unsold  in  the  Ozark  packing 
district,  and  these  limited  holdings  are  in  the  hands  of  canners 
who  are  in  position  to  carry  their  goods  indefinitely,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  realize  full  market  price  for  same. 

Tomatoes  for  Buyers’  Labels — We  know  of  several  lots,  but 
only  a  few  cars  in  each  lot,  in  No.  2  cans,  extra  good  quality, 
standard  hand  packed,  w’hich  canners  claim  are  good  enough  for 
buyers’  labels,  which  are  held  at  $1.00  per  dozen  factory  points. 
We  also  know  of  a  few  straight  cars  in  No.  2  cans  which  will 
grade  near-fancy,  and  which  are  available  for  buyers’  labels, 
which  can  be  bought  at  this  time  at  $1.10  factory  points.  Any 
carload  buyer  who  wants  one  or  more  cars  of  tomatoes  in  No.  2 
cans  for  private  labels,  should  give  immediate  consideration  to 
the  purchase  of  same,  if  buyer  expects  to  draw  his  supply  from 
the  Ozarks. 

Future  Tomatoes — We  are  unable  to  learn  of  any  canner 
in  the  entire  Ozark  packing  district  who  has  named  any  prices 
PS  yet  on  future  tomatoes.  Inquiries  are  coming  in  from  job- 
boT-«!  in  different  States,  wanting  to  know  how  soon  the  canners 
of  the  Ozarks  will  be  making  prices  on  future  tomatoes,  indi¬ 
cating  that  jobbing  grocers  and  other  carload  buyers  will  be 
interested  in  placing  orders  for  future  tomatoes  when  prices 
are  named,  provided  these  prices  are  considered  reasonable. 
Fr^'m  what  we  can  learn  in  our  close  contact  with  canners  gen¬ 
erally,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  opening  prices  on  future 
tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  oacking  district  will  be  reasonable,  and 
the  first  offerings  will  likely  be  at  the  lowest  prices  which  will 
govo’*n  during  the  marketing  of  future  tomatoes. 

Tomato  Acreage — There  is  considerable  talk  among  the 
careers  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  in  reference  to  what  is  best 
to  be  done  in  the  contracting  of  tomato  acreage  for  the  next 
year’s  pack.  Canners.  without  exception,  realize  that  they  must 
not  contract  anv  larger  tomato  acreage  than  is  necessary  to 
enable  the  canners  to  pack  just  enough  tomatoes  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  trade,  and  avoid  any  possibility  of  an  over-pro¬ 
duction,  There  is  indication  that  there  will  be  no  increase  paid 
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in  the  price  on  contracted  acreage  for  next  year’s  pack  over  the 
price  paid  this  year. 

Spot  Green  Beans — Any  canners  in  the  Ozarks  having  any 
odds  and  ends  in  green  beans,  this  year’s  pack,  are  haying  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  finding  buyers  for  the  limited  holdings  at 
prices  which  are  highly  satisfactory  to  the  canners.  Carload 
lots  of  green  beans  are  not  obtainable  in  either  Missouri  or  Ar¬ 
kansas  at  this  time. 

Future  Green  Beans — Prices  have  not  yet  been  named  on 
future  green  beans.  It  now  seems  probable  there  will  be  some 
increase  in  the  contracted  acreage  for  next  year’s  pack.  This 
will  be  brought  about  by  a  number  of  canners  who  have  not 
previously  packed  green  geans,  entering  into  that  line  of  in¬ 
dustry,  or  adding  same  to  their  packing  of  tomatoes — this  will 
enable  the  canners  to  furnish  mixed  cars  of  beans  and  tomatoes, 
which  is  desirable  to  many  of  the  smaller  jobbers  located  in 
the  Middle  West. 

Blackberries — It  is  still  possible  to  buy  straight  cars  of  2s 
blackberries,  water,  E/L  cans  as  low  as  $1.10  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
Missouri  points.  Only  a  few  cars  are  obtainable,  however,  in 
the  district.  No.  2  blackberries,  water,  E/L  cans,  in  mixed 
cars  with  tomatoes,  are  being  held  at  $1. 12^/4  to  $1.15,  and  same 
can  be  bought  for  shipment  only  in  cars  with  tomatoes,  and 
usually  the  canners  will  not  sell  more  than  a  half  car  of  to¬ 
matoes  along  with  a  half  car  of  blackberries. 

Canned  Apples — There  are  very  few  cars  of  No.  10  stand¬ 
ard  apples  unsold  in  the  hands  of  Northwest  Arkansas  canners. 
The  demand  has  been  good,  and  today’s  prices  are  very  firm  at 
$3.50  to  $3.75  per  dozen,  factory  points. 

Canners’  Meeting — A  general  meeting  of  canners  will  be 
held  in  Springfield  during  the  present  week.  A  good  attend¬ 
ance  is  expected.  Many  matters  of  importance  will  be  discussed 
at  this  canners’  meeting  which  are  usually  not  handled  until 
the  annual  meeting  which  takes  place  in  January. 

Chain  Stores — There  is  a  perceptible  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  units  in  chain  store  grocers  throughout  the  Southwest. 
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Raw  Shrimp  Market  Dull  and  Pack  Short — Canneries  Working 
Only  Part  Time  —  Prices  Paid  Fishermen  Too  High  — 
Texas  Reports  No  Shrimp — Oysters  Helped  by  the 
Cold  Weather — Neglecting  Crab  Meat  in 
Sealed  Cans — Sweet  Potatoes 
Stronger — Turnip  Greens 

Mobile,  Ala.,  November  22,  1928. 

HRIMP — The  raw  headless  shrimp  market  is  very  dull; 
prices  are  low  and  very  few  shrimp  are  being  shipped. 

The  sea-food  canning  factories  in  this  section  are  on  a 
“skip-stop”  system — work  one  day  and  skip  four,  and  if  opera¬ 
tions  get  any  worse  than  this,  the  packers  will  have  to  change 
their  purchasing  orders  and  buy  anti-rust  grease,  kerosene  or 
some  other  rustproof  preparation,  instead  of  oils  for  lubrica¬ 
tion,  because  rust  is  liable  to  accumulate  on  the  machinery  from 
one  operation  to  the  other. 

It  has  gotten  to  the  point  where  I  doubt  if  the  can  salesman 
takes  his  order  book  with  him  any  more  when  he  calls  on  the 
sea-food  packing  plants,  because  he  has  been  put  off  so  many 
times  that  he  would  now  welcome  a  little  surprise  order  for  cans. 

Louisiana  is  leading  in  the  “ox-cart”  race,  and  while  they 
are  packing  most  of  the  shrimp  in  this  section,  yet  from  the 
looks  of  things  it  is  doubted  very  much  if  the  packers  there 
know  whether  they  are  making  or  losing  money,  hence  it  would 
appear  that  the  Louisiana  shrimp  packers  are  more  interested  in 
keeping  their  plants  in  operation  than  in  making  any  money, 
and  unless  they  have  orders  booked  at  higher  prices  than  the 
prevailing  ones  now,  it  don’t  look  like  that  they’re  going  to  have 
any  Santa  Claus  this  year.  Reports  coming  from  Louisiana  are 
that  the  price  of  shrimp  has  been  boosted  up  so  high  to  the 
fishermen  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the  pack  and  maybe  a  loss. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  such  a  scramble  for  shrimp  this  Fall  that 
nothing  is  surprising,  and  the  old  saying  of  “All’s  fair  in  love 
and  war,”  seems  to  hold  good  in  the  shrimp  canning  game  also. 

Now,  here  comes  Texas,  a  state  that  went  Republican  in  the 
Presidential  elections,  and  shows  that  it  is  going  Democratic 
in  the  shrimp  pack  and  destined  to  join  the  Solid  South  Gulf 
Coast  section  in  its  defeated  efforts  to  at  least  put  out  a  normal 
shrimp  pack.  Palacios,  Texas,  which  is  the  middle  ground  of 
the  shrimp-canning  section  of  the  Texas  coast,  reports  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Activity  along  the  shrimp  line  the  past  month  has  been 
noted  for  its  absence.  We  have  had  no  catches  at  all  in  No¬ 
vember.  October  was  about  sixty  per  cent  off.  Boats  that 


should  make  daily  catches  of  around  two  to  three  thousand 
pounds  come  wagging  in  with  five  or  six  hundred  pounds. 

“Our  boats  are  out  today  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  we  can 
at  least  get  enough  shrimp  ot  “stinch”  up  the  plant.  If  Novem¬ 
ber  continues  fair  and  warm,  we  will  probably  have  a  few  days 
of  operation.  Our  total  1928  season  is  just  one-half  the  1927. 
Our  fishing  fleet  was  doubled  for  the  1928  season,  yet  the 
increased  number  of  boats  caught  just  one-half. 

“I  understand  that  the  other  Texas  packers  are  in  the 
same  boat  with  us.” 

Every  indication  points  to  a  short  Fall  shrimp  pack  and 
those  buyers  that  are  holding  back  for  cheaper  prices  might 
find  the  packers  all  sold  out  and  shipped  out  when  they  get  ready 
to  order,  because  other  buyers  that  understand  the  situation 
are  buying  and  requiring  immediate  deliveries  made,  which  is 
keeping  the  stock  in  the  warehouses  of  the  packers  pretty  low. 

No.  1  Medium  Shrimp  $1.45  per  dozen,  and  No.  1  Fancy 
$1.65  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Oysters — We’ve  had  cold  weather  here  since  about  the  last 
week  in  October,  and  this  has  greatly  stimulated  the  demand 
and  has  helped  the  condition  of  the  oysters.  The  raw  shippers 
still  complain  of  a  scarcity  of  oysters  and  the  reports  from 
tongers  that  have  tonged  oysters  on  the  Alabama  reefs  this 
season  is  that  the  heavy  freshet  that  we  had  in  the  spring  has 
killed  more  oysters  than  is  generally  suspected  and  the  tongers 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  gathering  oysters  for  their  trips. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  early  reports  coming  in  of  the 
amount  of  oysters  avaliable  for  canning  are  not  very  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  to  what  extent  the  freshet  of  last  spring  has  injured 
the  reefs  and  the  supply  of  oysters  in  Alabama,  will  have  to  be 
more  definitely  determined  later  in  the  season  after  all  the 
oyster  tongers  get  out  and  cover  all  the  reefs.  There  will  not 
hardly  be  any  movement  of  car-load  shipments  of  canned  oysters 
of  this  season’s  pack  from  thi^  section  until  the  last  part  of 
December  or  the  first  of  January. 

The  prices  of  canned  oysters  are  firm  as  follows:  4-oz.  cans 
$1.35  per  dozen,  5-oz.  cans  $1.45  per  dozen,  and  8-oz.  cans  $2.70 

Crab  Meat — “Adios,”  while  appearing  to  indicate  a  brand 
of  crab  meat,  it  is  not,  but  it  is  the  Spanish  word  for  “good-bye,” 
so  it  is  good-bye  crab  meat,  and  the  pack  is  over  with  in  this 
section,  because  the  crabs  have  migrated  to  warmer  climates 
and  no  more  are  to  be  had  until  next  Summer. 

The  crab  meat  that  is  marketed  here  in  cans  is  not  pro¬ 
cessed,  but  it  is  merely  boiled  and  shipped  packed  in  ice.  In 
fact,  there  is  very  little  crab  meat  processed  in  cans  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  last  report  from  the  Government 
shows  that  there  are  only  four  factories  in  the  United  States 
canning  crab  meat  by  the  process  method;  therefore  this  seems 
to  be  an  industry  that  is  being  sadly  neglected,  and  with  no 
apparent  good  reason  for  it. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  crab  meat  imported  from  Japan 
which  brings  a  good  price  in  this  market,  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  of  as  good  quality  as  our  crab  meat,  thus  the  problem  of 
why  this  pack  is  neglected  goes  unsolved. 

Sweet  Potatoes— -There  is  no  noticeable  change  in  the  sweet 
potato  market  in  this  section,  and  the  packers  that  have  them 
don’t  seem  to  be  concerned  about  the  demand  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  they  evidently  figure  that  the  buyers  can  either  take 
them  now  at  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  2i^  cans,  or  take  them 
later  and  pay  more  for  them,  whichever  suits  their  convenience. 

Turnip  Greens — The  turnip  greens  pack  in  this  section  is 
now  winding  up  and  it  will  not  last  very  much  longer.  Every¬ 
thing  points  to  a  normal  pack  in  every  respect.  The  quality  has 
been  greatly  improved  this  season,  for  which  advanced  methods 
of  handling  it  and  improved  machinery  are  responsible.  The 
demand  is  good  and  prices  as  follows:  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per 
dozen;  No.  2^/2  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.00  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Okra — There  must  be  an  unprecedent  demand  for  okra  this 
year,  because  orders  are  still  coming  into  this  territory  in 
goodly  number,  which  would  indicate  that  sales  have  been 
better  for  okra  than  the  buyers  anticipated,  and  they  have  had 
to  replenish  their  stock. 

- - - - — - - - 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley,** 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.** 


Tomatoes  Ended  by  Heavy  Rains — Soil  and  Citrus  Crops  Helped. 
Market  Quiet — Sales  Have  Been  Heavier  Than  Ever  Be¬ 
fore — Good  Demand  for  Pears — Only  Higher  Grade 
Peaches  in  Large  Supply — Good  Business  on 
Early  Packed  Spinach — Pack  of  Figs 
Increasing — Other  Coast  Notes 

San  Francisco,  November  22,  1928. 

Gains — The  past  week  has  been  marked  by  heavy  rains, 
which  blanketed  the  State  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with 
snow  in  the  high  Sierras.  The  storm  brought  a  definite 
end  to  the  harvesting  of  tomatoes,  but  the  season  was  about  at 
an  end  anyway  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  loss 
to  this  crop.  The  downpour  has  placed  the  ground  in  splendid 
shape  for  early  winter  plowing  and  farming  operations  will  soon 
be  under  way  again  on  a  large  scale.  The  cooler  weather  that 
has  followed  the  storm  will  benefit  the  citrus  crops  and  large 
shipments  of  oranges  are  now  being  made  out  of  Northern 
California,  where  this  fruit  ripens  a  couple  of  months  earlier 
than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  ripening  of  olives 
is  also  being  hastened  by  the  cooler  weather  and  the  harvesting 
of  this  crop  is  well  under  way. 

Market  Quiet — The  market  on  California  canned  fruits  has 
slowed  down  quite  noticeably,  but  this  is  only  natural,  consider¬ 
ing  the  huge  volume  of  business  booked  early  in  the  season. 
Sales  to  date  have  been  much  heavier  than  in  former  years, 
and  when  inventories  are  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year  stocks 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  very  few  items.  Some  of  the 
smaller  canners  have  already  made  complete  clean-ups  and  the 
lists  of  the  larger  concerns  are  badly  broken.  The  demand  for 
pears  seems  especially  marked  and  advances  on  this  fruit  are 
being  made  with  interesting  regularity.  Apricots  are  moving 
much  more  freely  than  a  year  ago  and  an  early  cleanup  is  seen. 
Peaches  are  naturally  in  good  supply,  owing  to  the  very  large 
pack,  but  this  applies  only  to  the  higher  grades.  Stocks  of 
Standards  and  Seconds  are  getting  light  with  most  canners 
holding  the  latter  at  $1.40  for  No.  2V2S.  Some  choice  cling¬ 
stones  in  this  size  are  to  be  had  at  $1.65,  but  the  better  known 
brands  are  selling  for  more.  In  fact,  some  canners  are  getting 
twenty  cents  a  dozen  more.  With  Pears,  Apricots  and  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  selling  at  definitely  higher  prices,  a  splendid  field  is 
open  for  Peaches,  and  grocers  are  being  encouraged  in  every 
way  possible  to  push  the  sale  of  this  fruit. 

Tomatoes — Tomatoes  are  being  offered  at  the  same  price 
range  as  a  week  ago,  but  holdings  are  becoming  difficult  to 
locate.  The  demand  for  Puree  from  whole,  ripe  tomatoes,  in 
No.  10  cans,  continues  to  be  the  feature  of  the  market,  but  there 


is  little  of  this  grade  unsold.  Available  stocks  are  being  held 
firmly  at  $4.25.  It  will  soon  be  possible  to  secure  definite  figures 
on  his  year’s  pack,  as  canning  has  been  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  recent  storm. 

Asparagus — An  especially  good  business  has  been  done  of 
late  by  Asparagus  packers,  repeat  orders  having  come  through 
in  considerable  volume.  Thanks  to  the  national  advertising 
campaign.  Asparagus  has  become  a  year  around  seller  and  the 
repeat  orders  being  received  suggest  that  early  purchases  have 
gone  into  consumption.  While  sales  to  date  have  been  heavy, 
practically  the  complete  list  is  still  to  be  had,  the  demand  having 
been  general,  instead  of  running  to  a  few  items,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case.  Fresh  Asparagus  will  not  be  available  until  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  it  will  be  April  before  the  new  pack  is 
ready  for  distribution. 

Spinach — Considerable  business  is  being  booked  on  early 
pack  Spinach,  but  the  larger  packing  interests  have  not  come 
out  with  opening  prices,  and  none  are  expected  for  several 
weeks.  This  year’s  big  pack  has  been  largely  sold  and  the 
outlook  is  that  the  market  will  be  bare  when  next  year’s  pack 
is  available.  Buyers  are  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for  very 
early  deliveries  of  the  new  pack  but  are  not  anticipating  their 
requirements  as  yet  beyond  early  shipments.  Minimum  prices 
on  spot  Spinach  in  the  San  Francisco  market  seem  to  be  about 
as  follows:  No.  1,  $1;  No.  2,  $1.15;  No.  2'/^,  $1.45;  and  No.  10, 
$4.60. 

Figs — New  items  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list  of 
products  packed  in  Pacific  Coast  canneries  and  some  of  these 
promise  to  gain  considerable  popularity.  During  the  past  sea¬ 
son  there  has  been  quite  a  pack  made  of  Kadota  figs  packed 
in  wine  and  the  demand  has  been  such  that  the  output  will  be 
greatly  increased  next  year.  Fruit  salad  packed  in  wine  is  also 
meeting  with  considerable  favor  and  is  really  a  delectable  prod¬ 
uct.  'The  packing  of  mackerel  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
several  fish  canners  in  California  this  season  and  the  pack  is 
moving  off  in  good  shape.  Now  comes  word  to  the  effect  that 
reindeer  meat  is  being  canned  in  Alaska,  and  that  shipments 
have  been  made  to  the  States.  Reindeer  is  served  in  many  San 
Francisco  restaurants  and  it  would  now  seem  that  it  would  be 
available  for  the  home,  the  same  as  canned  corned  beef. 

James  D.  Dole,  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  is  in  San  Francisco,  preparatory  to  a  trip  to  Eastern 
business  centers,  and  has  taken  occasion  to  deny  the  rumor  that 
his  company  plans  offering  additional  shares  to  stockholders. 
He  stated  that  the  funds  derived  from  the  offering  of  stock  last 
year  were  sufficient  to  care  for  the  development  plans  now  under 
way.  The  pack  of  pineapple  for  the  Islands  this  year  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  9,000,000  cases,  "of  which  the  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Company,  Ltd.,  will  pack  about  3,500,000  cases.  The  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  company  are  expected  to  show  a  gain  over  those  of 
1927,  when  they  were  $1,334,701,  after  allowances  for  taxes, 
depreciation,  and  the  like.  Recently  dividends  were  placed  on  a 
quarterly  instead  of  a  monthly  basis,  and  are  now  50  cents  a 
quarter  instead  of  15  cents  a  month. 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Grocers  Expected  to  Effect  Economies  In  Selling  Operations  During  1929 — American 
Stores  Plans  to  Take  Over  Several  Large  Chain  Units  in  East — Deny  Armour — 

A.  &  P.  Merger  Report — Commerce  Department  Sees  Independent  Grocers 
Firmly  Entrenched — Other  News  Notes  of  the  Industry. 


ECONOMICS — While  wholesale  grocers  have  probably  pro¬ 
gressed  as  far  as  they  can  in  establishing  themselves  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  chains  in  the  matter  of  buying  opera¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  growing  realization  among  wholesale  grocers 
that  there  are  many  changes  which  might  profitably  be  made  in 
their  selling  organizations. 

The  chain,  doubtless,  still  possess  some  advantages  over  the 
old-line  distributors  in  the  matter  of  first  costs.  But  the  whole¬ 
salers,  as  a  group,  have  done  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  do,  to  cut  down  the  margin  allotted  the  chains.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  general  feeling  that  the  wholesale  grocer’s  buying 
dollar  is  returning  100  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  jobber’s  selling  dollar,  however,  is  not  giving  full  yield. 
This  fact  has  come  in  for  rather  wide  recognition  in  trade  circles 
during  the  current  year.  Efforts  to  bring  about  improvements 
in  the  sales  end  have  been  launched  by  many  wholesale  grocers. 
In  most  cases,  this  effort  has  been  confined  to  the  lowering  of 
overhead  in  the  sales  department,  as  well  as  in  eliminating  many 
price  cutting  activities.  The  slogan  “A  profit  or  no  sale”  has 


taken  hold  of  the  imagination  of  many  jobbers.  Other,  however, 
have  modified  this  slogan  to  “A  better  profit  or  no  sale.”  They 
are  no  longer  content  with  just  sufficient  margin  to  allow  them 
to  “get  by.”  They  want  to  make  sufficient  money  on  their 
sales  to  show  them  a  fair  profit  at  the  year-end. 

With  this  end  in  view,  it  is  probable  that  the  nqw  year  will 
witness  many  innovations  in  the  sales  departments  of  wholesale 
grocery  houses.  One  of  these  changes  will  be  in  the  basis  of  pay 
for  jobbers’  salesmen  in  many  instances.  There  appears  to  be 
a  growing  tendency  to  make  the  salesman  a  partner  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  give  him  a  base  rate  of  pay,  plus  a  bonus,  not  on 
the  volume  of  business  he  brings  in,  but  the  volume  of  profitable 
business  which  he  can  produce.  Thus,  the  salesman  who  might 
have  a  $15,000  month  on  sugar  and  other  such  low-profit  lines 
will  not  be  worth  as  much  to  his  house  or  himself  as  the  sales¬ 
man  who  brings  in  but  $7,500  worth  of  business  on  profit-paying 
lines.  Wholesale  grocers  have  realized,  with  somewhat  of  a 
shock,  that  they  have  been  falling  behind  the  procession  in  many 
of  their  sales  activities.  They  have  permitted  their  salesmen 
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to  walk  in  the  old  beaten  trails  when  business  conditions  were 
changing,  and  other  sales  agencies  were  taking  the  newer, 
shorter  cuts  to  profitable  volume. 

One  development  expected  to  become  more  prominent  in 
1929  is  the  organization  of  independent  chains  by  wholesale 
grocers,  in  co-operation  with  their  retailer  customers.  This  sys¬ 
tem  is  already  in  successful  operation  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  promises  to  spread. 

American  Stores’  Growth — The  American  Stores  Company 
will  show  for  1928  the  greatest  expansion  in  the  company’s  his¬ 
tory,  with  record  sales  and  profits.  On  September  30,  last,  the 
company  has  2,536  stores  in  operation,  this  representing  an  in¬ 
crease  of  403  stores  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1928.  This 
was  more  than  double  the  largest  increase  reported  for  any 
previous  full  year.  Of  the  stores  acquired  this  year,  324  rep¬ 
resented  established  units  taken  over  from  other  grocery  stores. 
Previously,  the  company’s  growth  had  been  almost  entirely  from 
establishing  new  units.  All  of  the  expansion  this  year  has  been 
financed  out  of  earnings. 

According  to  reports  from  well  posted  sources,  the  company 
is  about  to  enter  upon  an  expansion  program  far  exceeding  any¬ 
thing  undertaken  heretofore.  This  will  be  accomplished  through 
the  outright  acquisition  of  several  large  grocery  chains,  which 
can  be  economically  consolidated  with  the  company’s  present 
business.  One  of  these  chains,  in  territory  adjacent  to  that  in 
which  American  operates,  has  more  than  1,000  stores.  The 
company’s  territory  at  present  cover  eastern  Pennsylvania,  all 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia, 
with  some  stores  in  New  York  State.  The  first  step  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  program,  it  is  believed,  will  take  it  farther  north. 

Lehman  Brothers,  New  York  bankers,  recently  acquired  a 
substantial  stock  interest  in  the  American  Stores  Company. 
Lehman  Brothers  are  also  closely  identified  with  the  Kroger 
Grocery  &  Baking  Company,  and  this  has  revived  rumors  of  a 
probable  consolidation  of  the  two  chains. 

Net  income  of  American  Stores  Company  for  1927  was 
$7,442,922.  With  an  average  of  2,050  stores  in  operation  last 
year,  the  company  had  gross  sales  of  $10,664,567,  or  an  average 
of  about  $60,000  for  each  store. 

Nail  Merger  Story — Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  officially 
denied  rumors  circulated  in  some  trade  quarters  regarding  a 
merger  or  absorption  of  the  Armour  business  with  that  of  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company.  This  merger  talk  was 
evidently  inspired  by  the  belief  that  the  A.  &  P.  chain,  in  view 
of  the  growing  strength  of  competing  chain  grocery  organiza¬ 
tions,  would  take  steps  to  fortify  itself  and  maintain  its  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  field. 

Grocery  Prices  Higher — The  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
New  York  University,  reports  a  rise  of  21  per  cent  in  the  index 
number  of  wholesale  grocery  prices  in  New  York  State  for 
October.  A  typical  bill  of  wholesale  groceries  shows  an  index 
number  of  110.3  in  October,  as  compared  with  108.0  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  month.  The  October  index  showed  a  gain  of  1.9  over  the 
figure  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  index  is 
based  on  a  list  of  22  representative  grocery  items,  the  daily 
quotations  of  which  are  averaged,  a  weight  being  given  to  each 
according  to  its  importance  in  the  sales  of  the  average  whole¬ 
sale  grocer.  The  chief  items  which  averaged  higher  in  October 
were  cheese,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  pink  salmon,  tomatoes,  pine¬ 
apple,  and  corn,  with  declines  shown  on  oats,  beans,  corn  meal, 
rice,  lard,  tea,  and  cottonseed  oil. 

Not  After  Volume — A  South  Dakota  wholesale  grocer,  in 
an  interesting  letter  to  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  writes:  “Our  business  is  only  ten  years  old.  It  was 
started  as  a  wholesale  fruit  house,  v/ith  the  idea  of  gi'adually 
working  into  the  wholesale  grocery  business.  Six  years  ago, 
we  started  to  build  up  the  wholesale  grocery  part  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  in  earnest.  In  doing  this,  we  decided  to  follow  certain 
principles.  First,  not  to  see  how  cheap  we  could  sell  goods  but 
to  sell  good  goods  at  a  living  profit  and  build  up  a  business  on 
fair  prices,  prompt  service  and  quality  merchandise.  We 
adopted  the  slogan  Tt  is  better — that  is  why  we  sell  it.’  We 
have  realized  that  it  is  not  volume  that  pays  our  profits  but 
items  on  which  we  have  exclusive  control  for  our  territory  that 
are  quality  items  that  people  call  for  and  want.  We  have  se¬ 
cured  the  exclusive  sale  for  our  territory  on  a  large  number  of 
such  items,  and  we  are  doing  everything  possible  in  the  way  of 
advertising,  store  demonstrations,  window  display  and  store  dis¬ 
play  to  build  up  that  part  of  our  business,  letting  our  competi¬ 
tors  take  the  sugar,  tobacco,  cigarette,  and  other  items  that  they 
are  willing  to  handle  without  a  profit.  We  believe  we  have 
followed  the  right  method  of  operating  for  our  territory,  as  our 
business  has  been  increasing  year  by  year  on  the  profitable  lines 
and  falling  off  on  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other  non-profitable  items. 
We  are  educating  our  salesmen  to  work  along  this  line.  We 
pay  all  our  employes  salary  and  bonus — said  ^nus  to  be  paid. 


of  course,  if  we  make  money.  We  want  each  department  to  feel  • 
that  they  can  help  not  only  in  selling  but  reducing  overhead.” 

Jewel  Tea  Moves — The  Jewel  lea  Company  will  expend 
close  to  $1,000,000  in  a  new  warehouse  and  manufacturing  plant 
at  Barrington,  Ill.,  near  Chicago,  and  will  concentrate  its  manu¬ 
facturing  and  warehouse  activities  at  that  point.  At  present, 
the  company  operates  plants  in  Chicago  and  in  Brooklyn.  The 
business  of  the  company  is  a  novel  one.  With  distribution  in 
more  than  6,000  towns  and  cities,  and  a  customer  list  of  800,000, 
the  company  has  no  stores.  All  of  its  products  and  merchandise 
is  sold  in  traveling  stores,  automobiles,  more  than  2,200  em¬ 
ployes  working  in  this  distribution  service.  The  company, 
founded  in  1899,  did  a  volume  of  $14,500,000  last  year,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  handle  at  least  $15,500,000  this  year. 

Canned  Foods  Statistics — Canned  foods  distributors  have 
shown  considerable  interest  in  a  report  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  indicating  that  total  packs  in  the  United  States  this 
year  will  be  more  than  500,000  cans  over  last  year’s  production. 
Sharp  increases  in  production  of  Alaska  salmon,  peas,  corn,  and 
California  peaches  are  indicated,  Avith  a  falling-off  in  tomatoes. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  production,  the  report  adds,  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  canning  industry  will  go  through  a  period 
of  depression,  in  view  of  the  steady  increases  in  consumption. 

While  the  Department’s  report  has  not  alarmed  the  dis¬ 
tributing  trade,  it  has  served  to  emphasize  the  market  position 
of  certain  items,  particularly  Alaska  salmon  and  California 
peaches,  and  will  undoubtedly  exert  an  important  influence  upon 
the  markets  for  these  commodities.  Distributors,  of  course,  can¬ 
not  base  their  operations  on  reports  such  as  that  just  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  lacking  definite  information  as  to 
the  percentage  of  the  packs  already  sold.  The  annual  survey 
of  stocks  of  certain  canned  foods  staples,  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  shortly,  will  supply  the  trade  with 
the  statistical  dota  which  it  wilt  require  to  formulate  its  spring 
buying  policies. 

Grocers  Secure,  Says  Klein — The  tendency  toward  mergers 
among  manufacturers  of  food  products  and  tihe  growth  in  the 
chain  store  movement  has  led  some  observers  to  predict  the 
eventual  elimination  of  the  small  manufacturer  and  merchant, 
occording  to  Dr.  Julius  Klein,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Such 
a  conclusion,  he  continues,  is  not  shared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  resourcefulness  and  freedom  of  action  of  the 
individual  will  always  go  far  toward  offsetting  the  advantage 
of  large-scale  operations,  according  to  Dr.  Klein.  “In  the  last 
analysis”  he  says,  “the  independent  merchant  will  maintain  his 
place  in  proportion  to  the  efficiency  with  which  he  performs  his 
functions  and  renders  a  real  service  to  the  community.  The 
man  who  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  take  advantage  of  new 
methods  or  new  developments  must,  of  course,  risk  ultimate 
failure,  just  as  today  the  farmer  who  attempts  to  cut  his  grain 
with  a  crude  scythe  could  not  hope  to  compete  with  the  man  who 
uses  modern  harvesting  machinery.  And  so,  too,  with  reference 
to  the  much  discussed  middleman  there  might  well  be  less  talk 
about  eliminating  his  entire  calling  and  more  consideration 
given  to  improving  his  methods  and  placing  his  operations  upon 
a  better  economic  basis  as  related  to  other  distributive  processes. 
For  certain  types  of  business  the  big  concern  has  an  undoubted 
advantage  over  its  smaller  competitor.  But  in  those  lines  of 
merchandising  where  success  depends  mainly  on  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  changing  trade  opportunities,  close,  watchful  contact 
with  market  conditions,  and  expert  personal  superintendence  of 
operations,  the  small  operator  has  many  advantages  over  the 
large  establishment.  The  neighborhood  grocer  can  introduce 
those  elements  of  personal  attention  and  service  which  are  so 
much  appreciated  by  the  consumer  and  which  cannot  so  readily 
be  supplied  by  a  vast,  impersonal  corporation.  This  implies,  of 
course,  no  disparagement  whatever  of  the  latter.  The  principal 
innovation  introduced  by  the  large  corporation  is  better  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  recognized  value  of  large-scale  economies;  but  big 
business  has  no  copyright  on  profitable  methods,  and  more  bulk 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  synonymous  with  efficiency.  Our 
studies  have  demonstrated  that  in  many  cases  the  profits  in  his 
field,  which  is  the  last  and  often  the  most  crucial  stage  in  our 
distribution  process,  are  being  lost  through  wasteful  and  unnec¬ 
essary  practices,  such  as  the  accumulation  of  dead  stock,  the 
soliciting  of  unprofitable  customers,  the  striving  for  volume  of 
business  without  regard  to  costs,  the  use  of  uneconomic  credit 
practices  or  excesive  delivery  service.  These- are  wasteful  prac¬ 
tices  which,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  operators  avoid.  There  are 
many  examples  which  show  that  the  independent  merchant  who 
will  adopt  these  principles  to  his  own  business,  retaining  at  the 
same  time  those  features  which  make  his  store  peculiarly  a  serv¬ 
ice  institution  to  his  neighborhood,  does  not  need  fear  competi¬ 
tion  from  any  source.” 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Moved — The  Creasey  Company  in  Milwaukee  has 
moved  to  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Wholesale  Grocery  Company,  at  221  Broadway. 


New  Cannery — J.  L.  Walton,  1167  S.  W.  6th  St., 
Miami,  Fla.,  writes  that  a  new  company  is  being 
formed  to  can  tomatoes,  beans  and  sauerkraut.  They 
want  full  information. 


Institutional  Canning — James  S.  Lakin,  President 
West  Virginia  State  Board  of  Control,  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  wrtes: 

“We  are  planning  to  erect  and  equip  a  cannery 
there,  in  which  to  do  this  miscellaneous  canning.  It 
is  our  estimate  that  the  output  would  not  exceed  sev¬ 
enty-five  thousand  No.  10  cans  per  season.  This  amount 
is  more  than  our  present  needs  for  the  institutions  lo¬ 
cated  on  or  near  this  farm.” 


Brookston  Beans — ^The  Brookston  (Ind.)  branch 
of  the  Ladoga  (Ind.)  Canning  Company  is  proud  of  its 
1928  record,  having  packed  80,000  cases  of  Golden 
Bantam  and  Country  Gentleman  corn,  and  75,000  cases 
of  baked  beans  thus  far  this  season,  with  many  more 
to  come.  And,  better  still,  the  pack  of  corn  has  moved 
out  steadily. 

Buys  Another — “The  property  formerly  owned  by 
the  Manistee  Canning  Company  at  Manistee,  Mich., 
has  been  purchased  by  the  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Company, 
Chicago,”  says  a  local  paper.  They  operated  the  plant 
this  summer  on  an  optional  basis. 

A  New  Terminal — The  construction  of  a  huge 
water-front  terminal  at  San  Francisco,  designed  for 
the  efficient  handling  of  California  fruits,  fresh,  canned 
and  dried,  is  under  consideration.  Lack  of  adequate 
facilities  has  driven  much  of  this  business  to  other 
ports  on  San  Francisco  Bay,  but  it  is  planned  to  correct 
this  by  the  erection  of  a  great  central  fruit  terminal. 

Big  Orders — ^The  John  Bean  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  has  received  a  large  order  from 
the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  for  three  com¬ 
plete  canning  units,  with  other  equipment.  The  order 
includes  three  pressure  cookers,  three  lacquer  dryers, 
three  vertical  coolers  and  auxiliary  equipment.  The 
equipment  is  under  construction  and  will  be  delivered 
early  in  the  year. 

New  Incorporation — ^The  F.  E.  Booth  Company, 
Inc.,  recently  incorporated  in  Nevada,  will  succeed  the 
F.  E.  Booth  Company  of  San  Francisco.  The  company 
will  be  refinanced  and  the  present  stocks  and  bonds 
outstanding  will  be  retired.  The  new  stock  will  consist 
of  50,000  shares  of  Class  A  stock  and  500,000  shares 
of  Class  B  stock,  the  former  carrying  a  conversion 
feature  which  gives  holders  the  privilege  of  exchang¬ 
ing  it  for  Class  B  stock. 


Changes  Hands — ^The  Rosefield  Packing  Company, 
of  Alameda,  Cal.,  has  taken  over  the  California  Pick- 
lers  and  Preservers,  Inc.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


New  ()live  Company — The  Corning  Olive  Company 
has  been  incoporated  at  Corning,  Cal.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,  by  Albert  H.  Davis,  S.  M.  Roush  and 
B.  H.  Singletary.  An  olive  packing  business  will  be 
carried  on. 


Season’s  Result — The  Lancaster  Canning  Com¬ 
pany  (Kentucky  Canning  Company),  Lancaster,  Ky., 
managed  to  get  up  19,000  cases  of  tomatoes,  it  is  said. 
Short  of  last  year,  of  course.  Another  of  these  plants, 
that  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  manages  to  turn  out  20,000 
cases,  a  heavy  early  frost  ending  operations. 

WILLIAM  H.  KILLIAN  DEAD 


WILLIAM  Henry  Killian,  ex-President  of  the 
Baltimore  Canned  Foods  Exchange,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  well-known  canning  and  raw  oyster 
packing  firm  of  W.  H.  Killian  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  died  at 
his  home  on  Wednesday,  November  21st,  1928.  Mr. 
Killian  was  also  President  of  the  Raw  Oyster  Packers 
Association  and  a  prominent  figure  at  all  times  in  the 
canned  foods  world.  Up  to  about  a  year  ago  Mr.  Killian 
had  always  enjoyed  robust  health,  but  since  then  he 
has  been  on  the  ailing  list,  ending  with  his  death,  due 
to  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Killian  was  an  untiring  worker  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  canned  foods  industry,  and  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  all  Association  efforts.  He  was  ever  ready 
to  help  in  anything  that  promised  to  help  the  canning 
industry,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  raw  oyster  busi¬ 
ness,  where  they  looked  up  to  him  for  direction  and 
guidance. 

He  served  with  the  Food  Administration  during 
the  war,  giving  of  his  time  unstintedly  and  bringing 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  industry.  He  was  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Tri-States  Packers  Association,  and  with  the 
National  Canners  Association,  and  always  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  progressive  moves.  Of  a  genial,  happy  nature, 
his  friends  are  legion,  and  he  will  be  sadly  missed  from 
the  ranks  of  the  canners  and  the  raw  oyster  packers. 

Allan  Killian,  his  son,  has  long  been  identified  with 
him  in  business,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  the 
business  without  interruption. 

MRS.  GEO.  N.  NUMSEN  DEAD 


Thursday  morning,  November  22nd,  1928,  Mrs. 
George  N.  Numsen,  widow  of  the  late  George  N. 
Numsen,  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  canning  firms 
in  the  country,  Wm.  Numsen  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore, 
and  mother  of  J.  Numan  Numsen,  died  at  her  home,  in 
Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Numsen  was  a  brilliant  woman  of  ability,  and 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  from  which  she 
seemed  never  to  entirely  recover,  she  delighted  in  ac¬ 
companying  her  son,  Numan,  to  the  conventions,  where 
she  made  many  friends  and  was  highly  regarded.  Her 
death  will  be  a  shock  to  the  ladies  of  the  convention,  as 
it  is  to  the  industry  in  general.  She  has  been  ill  for 
some  time,  but  it  was  not  thought  that  her  end  was 
near.  The  sympathies  of  the  entire  industry  will  go 
out  to  her  fine  son  and  to  the  entire  family. 
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HOW  TO  MEET  THE  DEMAND 

FOR 

QUALITY 

THAT  MUST  BE  PRODUCED  FROM  NOW  ON  ? 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  book  on  hand  for  quick,  ready  refer¬ 
ence,  and  study. 

It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  you  many  dollars  in  Spoiled  goods  or  ruined  quality. 

Men  who  have  it  say  they  would  not  take  $  1 000.  for  it  if  they  could  not  get 
another  copy. 

A  Processor  of  35  years  experience  said  he  did  not  realize  how  much  he  needed  it. 

It  Is  Insurance  Against  Mistakes 

THIS  BOOK  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  improve 
his  Quality,  and  have  his  goods  safe  and  always  dependable. 

You  may  think  you  Do  Not  Need  It— But  the  house  with  this  book  in  the  Safe 
feels  a  confidence,  an-ease-of-mind,  which'  no  other  $10.00  can  buy  !  ! 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


Bliss  Strip  Feed  Presses 

Bliss  Automatic  Strip  Feed 
Presses  are  correctly  proportioned 
and  accurately  built  machines 
which  insure  a  long  life  to  your 
dies.  When  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  ends  for  sanitary  cans 
they  are  often  arranged  with 
curler  and  stacker.  The  ends  are 
stacked  and  ready  for  putting  in 
the  compound  applying  machine 
feed.  There  is  a  size  for  every  re¬ 
quirement. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 


Sales  Offices 


! 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicago. 


AMSCAN 

CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 


The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per¬ 
fect  Sealing  Compound  — and 
be  safe. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Therm  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor, 

Rsisx  your  mlnit — snd  your  body.  You'll  be  better  mentslly, 
physioslly— end  finsneislly 

Send  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  ere  welcome. 


THE  TURNING  POINT 

“Well,  darling,  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  me 
with ;  every  time  you  ask  me  to  do  something  I,  like  an 
imbecile,  do  it.” 

“You  mean  you  do  it  like  an  imbecile.” 


SOUP  AND  FISH 

“The  waiter  spilled  some  soup  down  Jack’s  neck. 
He  was  furious.” 

“Don’t  blame  him.  Enough  to  make  anyone  hot 
under  the  collar.” — Missouri  Outlaw. 


Motorist — I  killed  your  cat,  but  I’ll  gladly  replace 
the  animal. 

Old  Maid — ^Why-er,  this  is  so  sudden,  and  besides 
I’m  afraid  you  can’t  catch  mice. 


Jack — I  hear  your  wife  drives  your  car  all  over 

now. 

George — Righto;  sidewalks  and  all. 


Auntie — I  notice  your  dolly  doesn’t  cry  ‘Mamma’ 
when  she’s  squeezed  now. 

Modern  Child — No,  auntie;  but  you  forget  this  is 
her  second  season  out. 


Judge — What’s  the  charge  against  this  man,  offi¬ 
cer? 

Cop — Arson,  Your  Honor;  burning  up  the  road. — 
Boston  Beanpot. 


Fir.st  Constable — Did  you  get  that  feller’s  number  ? 
Second  Constable — Naw,  he  was  too  goldamed  fast 
for  me. 

First  Constable — That  was  a  pretty  brown-eyed 
gal  he  had  in  the  back  seat. 

Second  Constable — It  sure  was. 


She — How  dare  you  ask  me  to  dande?  I  don’t 
know  you. 

He — Oh,  that’s  all  right,  kid.  Gentlemen  prefer 
blondes. 

She — But  I’m  not  a  blonde. 

He — That’s  0.  K.,  sister.  I’m  no  gentleman.  Let’s 
go. 


Prospect — I’d  like  to  see  one  of  your  new  cars. 
Salesman — Six  or  eight? 

Prospect — One  will  do  very  well  for  the  present. 


She  (contemptuously) — What  are  you,  anyhow, 
a  man  or  a  mouse  ? 

He — A  man,  my  dear ;  if  I  were  only  a  mouse  I’d 
have  you  yelling  for  dear  life  by  now. 


Service  Manager — You  say  your  car  runs  like  a 

top. 

Motorist — Exactly;  it  runs  a  little  while  and  then 
stops. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adhesives,  pastes  and  gums. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co..  New  York  City. 

ADJUSTED,  for  Chaim  Daricea. 

Hamaehek  Mach.  Co..  Kawaunaa.  Wia. 

Apple  Parinr  Machinaa.  Sea  Parinsr  Mach. 


BEAN  SNIPPER. 

ChUholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla.  N.  Y. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hanaan  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Roblna  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baakata,  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  ate.  Sea  Can¬ 
nery  Suppliea. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  P^te.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BOARD,  Corrugated  Wrapping. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague  Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula.  Etc. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 


Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Cratea. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machlneo.  See  Bottlers  Mehy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 
Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 

BOXES.  Lug,  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  &  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  A  Co..  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Buckets  and  Fails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  (k>..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mehy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max.,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Haase*  Caag.  Maeby.  Co,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 


CANS.  Tin,  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  (3o.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  (). 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York,  Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Wheeling  Can  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 
Ayars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mehy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mehy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
CHEMISTS  AND  TECHNOLOGISTS 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Checks,  Employers*  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSER  (Wyandotte). 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY..  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprc.gne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


CORN  HUSKRRS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Ceokw 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (BexM 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

CountershafU.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINR8. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprag^6-Sell8  Corp*»  Chicago, 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 


CRATES,  Wooden. 

Chapman  A  Dewey  Lumber  Co.,  Memphb,  Tenn. 
Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters.  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mek> 
DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans.  Caps.  etc.). 


Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mehy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mask 


dryers.  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Slaysman  A  Ck>.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Cheeks.  Ses  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  etc. 

5-  L*”«s«nkamp  Co..  Indlana:polis. 

A,  K.  Robim  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimora. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Csns. 

Ams.  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklsm.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mehy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Machy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  C!o..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chisago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Coppss. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Huntley  Mfg.  (To.,  Broeto*.  M.  Y. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  <3o..  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 


Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Cbisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  FalU,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimere. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  (Chicago. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetie- 
ally  sealed). 


American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

ContinenUl  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  ate. 
Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky.  Ohio. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlsrs’  Msky 
FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co..  San  Jose,  Oal. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cha:pman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapolU. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  Sss  Cans,  ’Tin. 

Fruit  Gradsrs.  See  Clean.  A  Orad.  Mehv..  r*  •  « 
FruH  Parers.  Ses  Faring  Maabtees. 
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FRUIT  PITTKRS  AND  8KRDBRS. 

Huntlar  MfK.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  T.  ..... 

Fruit  Presse*.  Seo  Cider  Makew  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
general  agents  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlln-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BalUmore. 

Spra^ue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  BOTTLES,  Tumblers,  etc, 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Spragne-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Conors.  Steam.  See  Pov^r  Plant 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 

Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  . 

Green  Pea  Cleaner^See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mehy. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Cranes. 

Hullers  and  Vlners.  tcs  Pra 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Huskers. 

INSURANCE,  Canners*. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lans^g  B.  Wawr,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

1^.  H.  Lansrsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolif,  ina. 
3praffue-Salli  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacket^. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  ino. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chica^. 

Kettles,  Cameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  rL  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  C^,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chlcagto. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KETTLES.  Vacuum. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ini^,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Co..  Cedarburg,  WU. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

H.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co..  CWcago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  G^s,  etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus.  O. 

Markers.  Can.  See  SUmpers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 
MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  Sec  Filling  Mach. 
OYSTER  CANNERS’  h^CHlNEBY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mch.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers*  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Arabol  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Md. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  M.  T. 


F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntlegr  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 
PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales.  _ 
Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  'Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY, 

Hansen  Cang.  Jichy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Tnc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sleysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 
SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS.  Tomato,  etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 
SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Boseman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mehy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  Seo  Closing  Machines. 
SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERT. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters.  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ck>.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen 
era]  Agents. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Anas  Machine  Co..  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Bragr 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS*  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

F  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  (Chicago. 

TANKS,  .Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH.  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywher- 
Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery 
THERMOMETERS.  GAUGES,  etc. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh 
The  Mellingriflith  Co.,  Cardifl,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  (Cedarburg,  Wi» 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Rohins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Pfaudler  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Co.,  Kawaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WRAPPERS,  Corrugated  Bottle. 

Hinde  A  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mehy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets 
Windmills  and  Water.  Supply  Systems.  Se* 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug,  Paper  Products 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  llacb 
WTANDOTTR,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co..  Wyandotte,  Mieh. 
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Slaysman”  Automatic  Double  Can  Wiper 


The  use  of  these  machines 
results  in  much  economy 
of  solder  as  well  as  materi¬ 
als,  improving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  can. 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 

801-811  East  Pratt  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK^ - - 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 


There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


